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THE INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


OCTOBER, 1911. 


THE RELATION OF THE MORAL IDEAL TO 
REALITY. 


FELIX ADLER. 


HE moral ideal as defined in a previous paper? is 
characterized by parity of the elements of plurality 
and unity.” 

By what steps is this ideal reached? By extending in 
thought the factors of manifoldness and unity to infinity, 
the manifoldness presenting the totality of possible de- 
viations from identity, the unity between the diverse 
modes of existence being complete, or organic. Since 
‘moral ideal’ and ‘rational ideal’ are used synonymously, 
the question with which this paper is concerned may at 
pleasure be stated as that of the relation to reality of 
the rational ideal. But before meeting the challenge of 








1 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, July, 1910. 

*It may be asked, How, then, are we to explain the predilection mani- 
fested for unity versus plurality, in past thinking,—in antiquity, in the 
Middle Ages, in the monistic systems of the present day? Imagine a series 
of concentric circles, each wider circle covering a considerably larger area 
than the interior ones. The smallest circle represents a manifold, success- 
fully unified. It is, of course, preposterous to speak of a unity, except as 
the unity of something,—4. e., of a manifold. In contemplating this small- 
est circle, the mind is at rest. 

To pass beyond this into the field of unintegrated differentie is irksome. 
Detached phenomena, between which no connecting tie has been found, are 
a chaos. The mind strays to and fro among them like a ship adrift. The 
notion of plurality, therefore, comes to be associated with mental disquiet, 
the notion of unity with security. This, of course, holds good only until 
the wider manifold has again been successfully integrated. Then within 
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this fundamental inquiry, it will be helpful to trim the 
fringes of the phrase just used. The reader is asked to 
bear in mind that the salient characteristic feature which 
marks the construction presented,—the equal rank of 
plurality and unity,—penetrates as a distributive prin- 
ciple into the inner nature of the rational ideal and makes 
the difference between the ideal as proposed, and other 
conceptions, such as the absolute of Hegel, the individ- 
ualistic ‘Ideal der Vernunft’ of Kant, (a ‘critical’ sur- 
vival of the ens perfectissimum of the Scholastics), the 
monas monadum of Leibniz, ete. It should also be noted 
that by the parity of the two factors, the rational ideal 
is relieved of the strain put upon it when drafted in 
ontological speculations to account for the origins of 
' things. With the problem of origins the rational ideal 
has simply nothing to do. An individualistic God, in 
whom, in one-sided fashion, the principle of unity is con- 
ceived to be alive, may possibly be regarded as somehow 
the author of multiplicity, the creator, or the source of 
emanation out of which the rich and varied world has 
emerged. But an inclusive totality, embracing in idea 
all that is and possibly can be, cannot be treated as the 
starting-point of a process of becoming, nor as a stock 
from which other being buds. The rational ideal, as 





the new circle there is again found mental ease; but the plurality that re- 
mains beyond, unvanquished, is once more a source of trouble and unrest. 
The psychology of the predilection for unity does not seem difficult to 
understand. In the rational ideal, however, which is based on the concep- 
tion of the perfect interpenetration of the two factors, the reason for this 
one-sided preference would disappear. 

Again, if the very notion of unity implies a manifold of which it is the 
unity, how did it happen that unity has been embodied, as it were, in a 
single separated entity? The reason for this is probably political. The 
monarch is the visible incarnation of the state. The laws, though in fact 
depending for their observance on the consent of the people, are regarded 
as his edicts. The maintenance of public order and safety depends on his 
will. The influence of the monarchial example on philosophy and religion 
is evident in Aristotle’s discussion of the ideal state and in the Hebrew 
conception of the Deity as both ideal Patriarch and King. These influ- 
ences combined have left their impress on the thought of Western humanity 
down to our own age. 
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here set forth, arises in the ethical field. It is postulated 
in response to ethical demands. The object in view is 
primarily to satisfy ethical needs. It cannot, indeed, on 
that account, I am well aware, be violently dissociated 
from the work and operation of the reason in other 
fields; there must be a connection between the ethical 
and the scientific ideals; but all inquiries into the nature 
of this connection should be deferred until the validity 
of the rational ideal within the ethical province, where 
it finds its first and chief employment, shall have been 
established. As students of ethics, we are to remain on 
our own ground. Attention is to be resolutely fixed on 
ethical phenomena and their ultimate implications. We 
are not to begin by borrowing biological or any other 
principles such as may have been found useful in other 
fields. We are to penetrate, if we may, to the first 
principles of our own subject, and only thereafter con- 
sider what the connection may be between these and the 
first principles that obtain elsewhere. 

So much, then, as to the demarcation of the concep- 
tion here submitted. Let us now turn to the internal 
structure of the rational ideal itself, the meaning that 
belongs to it within its own borders. 

The inner constitution of the rational ideal is to be 
described as organic. The rational ideal is that of per- 
fect organization. But here we come upon a term which 
stands in need of studious care in definition,—all the 
more because there is hardly a word in the language that 
is used more loosely or with greater license of vagueness. 
The ethical theory to be presently outlined is based upon 
a certain view of the organic relation and of the precise 
signification to be attached to the term ‘organism.’ An 
organism is commonly defined as a system the members 
of which are reciprocally dependent. X is an organism 
of which A, B, C, D, and E are parts, or members. The 
relation between them is organic because A is necessary 
to B, C, D, E, ete.; as they in turn are necessary to it. 
The organic relation is one of mutual indispensableness. 
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Or, as it is sometimes put, A ‘sustains’ each and all of 
the others; and they in turn ‘sustain’ it. Those who use 
such expressions seem to be satisfied that they have said 
something that is intelligible to other minds, as well as 
satisfactory to their own. Striking metaphors are also 
sometimes used to express the organic relation, carrying 
with them a profound emotional appeal,—such as the 
phrase that one is to live ‘for and in others’; or that we 
are to regard ourselves as ‘members of one another.’ 
Underneath these metaphors and the colder phrases 
quoted, there lies the naked logical idea of reciprocal 
dependence. 

But what does ‘reciprocal dependence’ mean? The 
only kind of dependence with which we have acquaint- 
ance, and of which science and everyday experience af- 
ford examples, is the dependence of effect on cause, of 
consequent on invariable antecedent. And in order to 
take hold of the abstruse and subtle notion of reciprocal 
dependence, we are at first tempted to construe it as 
equivalent to reciprocal causality. Kant has attempted 
something of this kind when he bids us take our stand 
first at A and, looking forward toward B, regard the 
latter as the effect of A; and then to change our station 
to B and, reversing the process, look back on A as the 
effect of B. But this device (Kant himself does not pro- 
pose it as a real solution) is of little avail. The sort of 
dependence implied in causality as we understand it, and 
the notion implied in reciprocity of dependence, are 
clearly repugnant to one another. Cause is invariable 
antecedent. To say that A is both the cause and effect of 
B were tantamount to saying that A is both the ante- 
cedent and the consequent of B; that that which precedes 
at the same time succeeds,—a contradiction in terms. The 
eategory of causality, therefore, cannot be used to ex- 
plicate what is implied in the idea of reciprocal depend- 
ence. (In the physical sciences, a relation of successive 
action and reaction is postulated. But this is not the 
organic relation at all. A influences B, and B in turn 
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reacts on A. The shuttle of change moves swiftly to and 
fro. In the physical sciences, the tendency is to dispense 
with the organic idea altogether and to interpret organic 
change in terms of physical and chemical sequence. ) 
And yet the strict organic idea exists in the mind. It 
is employed in common parlance quite as freely as the 
notions of space and time and cause and effect. Is it a 
delusion? Or is there a field in which it finds its appro- 
priate application (aside from its possible ulterior sig- 
nificance in science)? And where in the mind is its locus? 
What is the metaphysical lair to which it may be traced? 
Did it enter into common thinking and common speech 
like a bolt out of the blue; or has it perchance its origin 
in some idea derived from the rational nature itself? My 
answer to this question embodies a theoretical contribu- 
tion which this paper is designed to make the epistemo- 
logical foundation of ethical science. The answer is that 
the organic idea is primarily a spiritual idea; that it 
originates in the rational ideal itself. Assume for a mo- 
ment that this ideal were realized; that a perfect uni- 
verse were actually given,—that is, a universe which 
would be constituted by the complete integration of its 
infinite differentia. Then we should agree that in such 
a universe, each distinctively modified member would be 
necessary to all the others, as they to it. Each would be 
dependent on all the others, as they on it,—namely, with 
a view to the completing of the totality. Reciprocal de- 
pendence is a telic idea. There is only one organism, 
the infinite organism, the perfect universe. Only in such 
a universe, for the sake of constituting its completeness, 
is the notion of reciprocal dependence credible. It is 
illegitimate to speak of any one thing or any group of 
things as an organism. In the strict view, one can speak 
of a thing or of a group of things only as a member or 
members of the infinite organism. The notions of organ- 
ism and infiniteness go together inseparably. When we 
apply the word ‘organism’ to a thing, we envelop it 
ideally with the whole sphere of the infinite spiritual 
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universe, we think of it as included in that sphere, we 
regard it as one of the rays into which a white light is 
broken,—a light composed, not of seven, but of an in- 
finite number of diverse colors. 

From what has been said, it will be evident that the 
relation of the rational ideal to reality, which we are dis- 
cussing, must be a relation to the kind of reality that 
obtains in the ethical field, and in order to exhibit this 
relation it will next be necessary to draw out some of the 
practical ethical conclusions which may be deduced from 
this conception. 

In the first place, then, the rational ideal validates the 
notion of the worth to be ascribed to every man. When 
we ascribe worth to a man, we regard him as one of the 
constituent members of the infinite organism, as being 
induplicable, indispensable in his place, not to be spared, 
necessary to complete the perfection of the ideal uni- 
verse, as the rest of the spiritual world is necessary to 
his being. We surround his head with this aureole. We 
regard him as the possessor of a nature not exhausted 
in its space and time aspects, harboring within itself a 
non-temporal nature. 

The notion of worth is to be sharply distinguished 
from that of value. It is customary to speak of ethics 
as a ‘science of values.’ It should be called the ‘science 
of worth,’—that is, the science which concerns itself with 
the fact that human beings possess worth, with the impli- 
cations contained in that fact and the consequences to 
be drawn from it. It is an empirical truth that every 
human being has needs for the satisfaction of which the 
faculty or power resides, not in himself, but in some 
other or others. And upon this is commonly built up 
the notion of human society as an organism, in the in- 
exact use of the word above referred to, and of ethics 
as a system of mutual dependence for the satisfaction 
of needs. An ethics of this kind might conceivably be 
developed into a science of values, but it would leave out 
of account the essential feature of worth. Value is a 
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strictly relative term. Value applied to human beings, 
is the property which one human being has of satisfying 
the needs of another. Worth is the intrinsic precious- 
ness, or worthwhileness, which a human being possesses 
on his own account. It is an absolute, not merely a rela- 
tive quality. It is both absolute and relative, i. e., social, 
as we shall see later on. Aristotle signalized this truly 
characteristic ethical trait, and in our ethical construc- 
tions we may not lose sight of it. 

Worth is ascribed to all human beings whatsoever, quite 
irrespective of their value: to the Hottentot; to the low- 
est type of negro; to criminals and degenerates; as well 
as to supermen if such there be. Yet millions of human 
beings have lived and perished without making any con- 
tribution, so far as we can see, to the cause of civiliza- 
tion: the hordes of Central Asia, for instance, the name- 
less tribes of Africa, and of the Southern Seas. And in 
the centers of European and American civilizations, no 
less countless multitudes exist who go and come with- 
out leaving behind them an appreciable trace of their 
existence. Hewers of wood and drawers of water they 
may be, and, in so far, useful: but not indispensable. 
For their places could readily be filled by other human 
‘spawn’ which the prolific proletariat is able to furnish. 
On grounds of value, I fail to see how, with respect to 
such as these, the doctrine of the sacred rights of every 
human being, the basis of our ethics and especially of 
our democracy, can be maintained. But worth we do 
and should ascribe to every man. Worth is something 
potential in the man. Whether there be any actual 
gleams of value or not, we assume that there is some 
unique distinctive excellence latent in every man; we 
affirm that there is. How can we assume, or affirm, what 
we do not know? What entitles us to require of our- 
selves and others always to act on the basis of such ex- 
pectation; always to presuppose in the man the existence 
of something of which we have no adequate tangible evi- 
dence; to approach even the lowest of our race,—the 
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anti-social members of society, who seem mere drags on 
the wheels of progress,—with this invincible expectation 
in mind, this confident assumption that the effort to 
awaken a dormant better nature, if only persistent 
enough, will be crowned with success? It is the idea of 
worth, and this alone, that justifies us. As rational be- 
ings, we cannot but acknowledge in conduct the sover- 
eignty of the ideal that springs from our rational nature. 
We ascribe worth to others in virtue of the rational ideal 
within which, as rational beings, we include them. For 
one thing, we claim worth for ourselves, and we cannot 
claim it for ourselves without according it to our fellows. 
For worth, while it is an absolute quality, is also social. 
The organic relation as it has been explained guarantees 
that this is so. (And if it be asked, Why should we hold 
sacred the life of man and not also of the inferior ani- 
mals: in other words, where are we to draw the line in 
applying the rational ideal? I answer, that the circle is 
to be drawn so as to comprise all those who show, or are 
capable of showing, resentment against an injury done 
to them, not as a harm, but as a wrong. For this kind 
of resentment, which we meet with even among primitive 
peoples, is a sign of the operation in them,—however 
unconsciously,—of the idea that they are the possessors 
of a nature deserving of respect on its own account, of a 
nature that possesses worth. We are to ascribe worth to 
all those who are capable of reacting to the idea of worth.) 

Let us now consider the chief ethical rule to be derived 
from the organic ideal. This rule may be formulated in 
a more popular fashion as follows: So act as to elicit 
the best in others, and thereby you will elicit the best 
that is in yourself. As a practical illustration, may be 
mentioned the dealings of the parent with the child. The 
parent is the superior whose office it is, in virtue of his 
intellectual and moral superiority, to educate the child, 
to raise the child to his own level; or rather, so to act 
upon it, by his more developed nature, as to put the child 
into possession of an independent self, distinguished 
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from his own. But no parent, to begin with, really is 
a true superior in this sense. In a measure, he attains 
to this superiority in the very effort to prompt his child’s 
development. In the attempt to win out of it the best 
that is in it, namely, that which is most individual in it, 
or personal in it, he is compelled to become more and 
more of a personality himself. 

A stricter formulation of the rule is: So act as to de- 
velop the unique, distinctive self of another, and thereby 
develop thine own unique and distinctive self. 

A still more precise formulation, finally, is this: So 
act as to evoke in the other the efficient idea of himself 
as a member of the infinite organism (a unique and dis- 
tinctive being in this sense, organically related to all 
other beings), and thereby corroborate in thyself the 
same efficient idea with respect to thyself. For the aim 
of all development is not the development as such,—that 
is, the finite, petty fruits of it which we are capable 
of achieving,—but the lifting into prominence of the 
idea of ourselves as members of the ideal universe of 
spirit. 

Next as to the manner in which the ethical rule is de- 
duced from the organic ideal of unity in infinite differen- 
tiation. The kind of differences which here we have in 
view are toto coelo unlike those encountered in the domain 
of physical experience. The moment we say ‘totality,’ 
or ‘perfection,’ we find ourselves forthwith taken out of 
the time and space world. The space and time manifold 
is incapable of being totalized. It cannot be caught in 
the mental net. It reels itself off endlessly, back and 
forth. It is prolongable ad indefinitum, without ever 
touching infinity. 

But on leaving space and time behind and passing in 
thought into the world of pure ideas, what meaning can 
we any longer attach to the term ‘difference’? When we 
speak of any physical thing as differentiated from an- 
other thing, we mean that the two things differ quanti- 
tatively, not substantively. The tendency in all the exact 
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sciences is to reduce seemingly qualitative to quanti- 
tative differences. 

What, then, are ‘qualities’ in a noumenal world, color, 
sound, feeling, etc., being excluded. What does quality 
mean, and what does difference mean in a world of pure 
ideas, in an infinite universe? The only meaning we can 
attach in this highest abstraction to difference, or other- 
ness, is that it shall be just otherness, absolute, intrinsic, 
substantive. And the only bond there can be between 
things apart which yet are to be conceived as united is 
that the very respect in which each one is distinctive 
shall be the condition on which depends the distinctive- 
ness of all the others. And this turns out to be the very 
sense of reciprocal dependence, and from this relation 
is derived the ethical rule. The ethical rule is nothing 
but the application to the actual distinctions existing 
between human beings,—as of age, sex, mental endow- 
ment, and so forth,—of a directive derived from a pat- 
tern laid up in the world of ideas. 

Ethical systems are to be judged by their fruits. A 
formula, when stated in its nakedness, may appear for- 
biddingly abstract, and yet when translated into rules 
of conduct it may become a very wellspring of power,— 
just as the prescription of a physician when read may 
seem a mere abracadabra of empty symbols, while the 
ingredients when compounded may restore a life. 

Let us attend therefore to some additional practical 
aspects of the rule proposed. It settles the conflict of 
egoism and altruism, by transcending both. It lays 
down that the ends of others and the ends of self shall 
be pursued jointly, the one never sundered from the 
other. (This is possible only when the end in each case 
is the infinite end. In regard to all finite objects there 
is ever an inconcinnity between the ends of others and of 
self: the one or the other must give way.) 

It gives point and theoretical foundation to the com- 
mon injunction that we are to live in the life of others, 
that we are to regard others as part of our very selves; 
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an injunction which at present has merely the force of 
well-meant advice, but is unconnected with any basic 
principle. From the standpoint of the ethical ideal, in- 
deed, a certain precedence in conscious endeavor is given 
to the altruistic side: the end of others must primarily 
be the objective held in view. This is the case because 
all activity is outward-going, and because we are voli- 
tional beings through and through. Even our most soli- 
tary thoughts have a positive bearing on the well-being 
of others. And yet egoism and altruism are reconciled 
inasmuch as the growth of self is the inevitable incident 
(and is known by us as such) of our efforts to promote 
the growth of others. And this being remembered, the 
whole sphere of moral relations now reveals itself as a 
scene in which the attempt to live in and through the 
life of others, through our radiation on the life of others, 
becomes the single all-inclusive aim, the various duties 
being descriptions of the method by which the influence 
is to be exercised, modified according to the requirements 
of the different relations in which we are placed and 
the specific idiosynecracies of the persons who enter into 
this relation with us. 

Thus, a distinctive ethical theory of marriage emerges 
from what has been said; also a theory of social reform; 
also a distinctive conception of the state. 

I. From the standpoint of ethical teleology, marriage is 
an institution designed to perpetuate and at the same 
time to enhance rational life on earth. The relation is 
a triangular one,—that between two persons of opposite 
sexes, and between these conjointly and their offspring. 
The object of marriage is, first, to bring to bear the pe- 
culiar influence of sex upon the development of the unique 
personality of each; and secondly, to let the process of 
growth, as it takes place in the two personalities, provoke 
the successive stages of the growth of distinctive per- 
sonality in the offspring. 

Ethical science, as viewed from the standpoint of the 
organic Ideal, is a science of reactions. The means used 
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to produce the reactions are different in the family, in 
the vocation, and in the state. The various duties are 
formulated by considering the specific sort of reaction, 
and also by taking into account the particular nature of 
the persons in question. 

II. The ethical theory of social reform, especially with 
respect to the labor problem. The principal empirical 
difference in human beings, aside from that of sex, is 
mental bent or aptitude. The calling or vocation is, or 
should be, that channel through which the mental apti- 
tude discloses and at the same time realizes itself. There 
ought to be a calling corresponding to each aptitude. The 
springing-up of new businesses and trades and profes- 
sions which is witnessed at the present day is a sign of 
progress in this direction. The different callings,—agri- 
cultural, mechanical, commercial, professional,—are to be 
regarded ethically as so many organs of the social body, 
each performing a certain function. The strictly social 
view of the functionaries as a group should be taken 
first, before we come to speak of the individuals belong- 
ing to the group. The object of social reform is the in- 
creasing perfection of the services, the more and more 
adequate functioning of the organs. None of the voca- 
tional groups, not even those esteemed the highest, are 
as yet satisfactorily performing the service they are 
expected to render,—neither physicians, lawyers, artists, 
nor merchants, farmers, nor, in truth, any. Inefficiency 
is the common blight of all. The object of social reform, 
then, is the perfection of the services. But it is on the 
method of social reform that the ethical view I am here 
submitting lays its stress. The perfection of each call- 
ing is to be achieved by means of its reaction upon other 
related callings. Not by following one’s own specialty 
with grim exclusiveness, nor merely by drawing on other 
specialties, parasitically, to feed one’s own strength: 
but, teleologically, by keeping in view as the end the 
stimulating effect upon other specialties, is the particular 
calling to be perfected. The thing we are doing is never 
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worth while on its own account. All wnser Wissen ist 
Stiickwerk, und all unser Kénnen ist eitel. To till the 
soil and produce food, or to cure the sick, may seem 
worth while. These seem to be tangible achievements. 
But from the standpoint of final appraisement, when we 
stop to consider the sort of life that is led by those whose 
hunger has been appeased or whose bodily infirmities 
have been healed, the intellectual incompetency that re- 
mains, the moral infirmities that persist, we may well 
doubt whether any effort we can make, measured by any 
results outside of the effort itself, is worth while. Noth- 
ing, indeed, is worth while except the effort, the activity. 

Now, the inter-connection between the different call- 
ings, their effect in reciprocal stimulation upon each 
other, is, of course, well known, but this aspect of the 
vocations is usually left to take care of itself. It is not 
held up as the object for the sake of which the calling 
should be exercised. But this is precisely what should 
be done from the standpoint of the organic ideal. This 
is precisely the change in men’s attitude which the ethical 
theory here advanced should bring about. The flourish- 
ing of the fine arts has advanced the handicrafts; and 
conversely, the crafts supply the soil in which the fine 
arts must get their footing. The progress of the manu- 
facturing and mining industries and of agriculture has 
been enormously furthered by the discoveries of science, 
and, conversely, the physical sciences have been prodded 
on and the knowledge they have accumulated sifted and 
controlled by attempted application in the field of the 
practical utilities. The contention here put forth is that 
what has hitherto been incidental should be treated as 
the essential aim. I do not, indeed, intend to imply 
that those who follow any one calling should intrude 
with half-knowledge into the callings of others, and pre- 
seribe for them the line of effort they are to follow. We 
have enough to do, each of us, and more than enough, 
to become in some slight degree, masters in our own 
field. But I do mean that the sign of achievement in our 
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own field, 7. e., the proof that we are actually perfecting 
the function assigned us, is the provocative effect upon 
the exercise of function by others in other lines. For 
the only test of right activity is that it elicits new activ- 
ity. The only norm of right functioning is that it calls 
out the enhanced exercise of related function; life sparkles 
at the point of fertile contact between mind and mind. 

The object of social reform, then,—to take the indus- 
trial group as an illustration,—is to bring about a state 
of society such that the members of this group will re- 
gard themselves as the executives of science and art, 
promoting the progress of science and art by the appli- 
cations they attempt to make of their results, and to 
bring about such conditions in respect to hours of labor, 
share of the product, and democratic internal organiza- 
tion of the group as will best conduce to this result; and 
finally, to provide that each individual member of the 
group shall be trained by education and encouraged by 
the expectant attitude of his fellows to contribute his 
distinctive individual share to the general result. 

Sex is one of the agents supplied by nature to be em- 
ployed in the process of ethical reaction. The mental 
aptitude underlying the mechanical, artistic, scientific, 
and other occupations, is another agent. The calling or 
vocation is to be regarded as one of the great opportuni- 
ties for the working out of the distinctive personality 
of the man. The business of the world is ideally to be 
remodeled from the point of view of this conception. 
This is social reform. That there is a far cry from the 
present situation to any such re-formation, need not dis- 
courage us. We are looking for a clue, a principle, to 
point the right direction. 

III. The conception of the state. The object for which 
the state exists is to facilitate by collective measures 
the mutual reactions of the vocational groups. The voca- 
tional group is the political unit. And it is furthermore 
the aim of the State, in and through such reactions, to 
bring about the fullest expression of the national genius 
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or character, or of what may be called the personality, in 
every department of activity. 

IV. The conception of international relations. Hu- 
manity as the largest earthly organism is related to the 
state, as the state is to the vocational group. The aim 
of humanity is to secure the reciprocal interaction of 
the national personalities, types, or civilizations, repre- 
sented respectively by the different nations, to the end 
that each type may clarify and more completely affirm 
itself ;—that is, may develop the utmost excellences of 
which it is capable by fostering and assimilating the 
discrepant excellences of the other types. There will 
never be lasting peace among the nations until they un- 
derstand that, in a precise sense, they are nationally 
members of one another. 

V. The conception of the church. The church is that 
institution whose office it is to incorporate the sub- 
organisms of the family, the vocations, the state, and 
humanity inte the universal, spiritual organism—that is, 
to lend them organic significance in the only way in which 
it is possible to do so (vide supra), by treating them as 
included in the unity of the infinite plurality which alone 
is the true organism. 

The point has now been reached where a brief answer 
may be given to the question at the head of this paper: 
The Relation of the Moral Ideal to Reality. The ideal 
is real, morally speaking, in so far as it supplies the motor 
force for the development of distinctive personality 
along the lines just sketched. The moral ideal is real 
in so far as it supplies the basis for the conception of 
worth (of the potential nature the presence of which we 
postulate in every man), and for the unfolding of that 
worth through the series of reactions just described. 
The moral ideal is real in so far as from it is derived the 
impulse to organize our lives. To ethicize and to or- 
ganize are synonymous terms. Conscious organization 
implies the idea of organism as a pattern; the idea of 
organism and the rational ideal are identical. 
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If this paper had not already surpassed the usual 
limits, I should have liked to dwell on certain other prac- 
tical corollaries from the ethical system here presented. 
But at least the brief mention of a few may be permitted. 
For instance, in the exposition of the fraternal relation, 
the emphasis will be on the difference, rather than on the 
sameness,—the tie of consanguinity between brothers is 
an opportunity afforded by nature for the earliest pos- 
sible adjustment of the unlike to the unlike. 

In the doctrine of friendship, in contrast to the Pytha- 
gorean, Aristotelian, Kantian, and Emersonian treat- 
ment of the subject, the emphasis will be on the office of 
the friend, by insight, to divine the latent, unexpressed 
worth of the friend, rather than on the reciprocal inter- 
play of excellences already achieved. 

In regard to the love of enemies, there will be a special 
extension of the commandment to one’s intellectual ene- 
mies:—that is, recognition of the obligation to endeavor 
to understand and do justice to writers and thinkers 
from whose views one is by temperament repelled. 

In regard to self-discipline or moral asceticism (in the 
literal sense), it goes without saying that every ethical 
system will accentuate certain kinds of preliminary train- 
ing, rather than other kinds, and will stress certain types 
of spiritual suffering, rather than others. The prelimi- 
nary training here required is positive, rather than sup- 
pressive. The spiritual suffering is that involved in 
mental, as well as volitional, shortcoming. We remain 
ignorant of that central distinctive self, the idea of which 
never ceases to haunt us, which to use a Kantian ex- 
pression is never gegeben, but always aufgegeben. We 
remain ignorant of the true self of others. We remain 
ignorant of the interior complexities of other callings 
which yet we are to promote. We are and remain utterly 
ignorant of those vast, outlying regions of the infinite 
organisms that envelop the puny human groups in which 
and through which we live. The weight of the totality 
pressing upon us as infinitesimal, fractional parts is the 
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tragic element of our existence, the source of the tragic 
spiritual pain. The consciousness that,—fractional and 
infinitesimal though we be,—we are none the less indis- 
pensable members, is the sublimely reconciling thought 
that has ‘healing in its wings.’ 

The following also must be stated before I close. 

The ethical end includes all other ends whatsoever. 
It is not confined to one aspect of life, that commonly 
ealled ‘social.’ It is truly social, but as such, organic, 
and, as organic, all-inclusive. 

The ethical life is the life of highest freedom and 
unhindered exercise of faculty. It does not manifest it- 
self in obedience to rigid, hard-and-fast rules; but in- 
forms and ever seeks to transcend these rules by revert- 
ing to the principle from which they are derived. It is 
highest freedom because it is the utterance of the highest 
faculty in man, the rational faculty in the ideal field of 
its infinite extension. 

The life of man, ethically viewed, is not to be de- 
scribed by the simile of a hill, along the upward slope 
of which man travels until he reaches the middle period 
of life, whereupon he descends the downward slope until 
he falls into the ditch at the bottom. The life of man, 
ethically viewed, is to be likened to a series of terraces, 
one rising above the other, the wayfarer ascending to 
higher and higher levels as his relations to others ramify, 
as the reactions become more and more complex and 
significant, until at the end he passes into the unknown 
from the summit:—as Emerson passed out of the sight 
of Carlyle, who stood at the threshold of his cottage and 
saw his friend ascending a hill before his door, saw him 
reach the top, and thus disappear. 

It also follows from this as a distinctive feature of the 
organic ethical system that the ethical code will not be 
a horizontal code,—the same duties for persons of all 
ages,—but, as it were, a vertical code. The successive 
periods or stages of life are to be carefully studied as 
to their ethical requirements, as to the successive contri- 
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butions toward the growth of distinctive personality to 
be expected in each, the ethical note to predominate in 
each, the peculiar ethical lesson to be acquired in each. 
And finally, as to the outcome of it all, as to the fu- 
ture? Is it an earthly millennium, is it the realization of 
the ideal, to which we are to look forward? Not the 
realization of the ideal, is our earthly goal, but the reali- 
zation of the reality of the ideal. To the rational nature, 
only the rational can be real. The data of sense are real 
to us so far as they are rationalized. They can never be 
wholly rationalized. There always remains an irreducible 
residuum of the irrational. But the mind will not there- 
fore relinquish its demand for the real as rational, and 
the rational as real, a demand founded at bottom on the 
belief of the mind in itself. Ethically, the rational ideal 
manifests its reality in so far as it proves itself to be an 
actual motive force in conduct, in so far as there is that in 
man’s nature which responds to his ideal of his nature. 
As the human race advances, as the animality in it be- 
comes more quiescent, this kind of response becomes 
more frequent. Also, the meaning of the ideal, its im- 
plications, are made more and more explicit through at- 
tempted applications, and in this way the reality of the 
ideal is realized. By realizing the reality of the ideal, 
I understand realizing the force and the content of it. 
At the beginning of his ‘‘ The Religion in Greek Litera- 
ture,’’ Lewis Campbell quotes a remark of Tennyson’s, 
made in answer to one who had said, ‘‘ My chief desire is 
to leave the world happier than I found it.’’ Tennyson 
answered, ‘‘My chief desire is to gain a new vision of 
God.’’ The purpose of human life, taken both individu- 
ally and collectively, may be stated in analogous fashion, 
from the standpoint of the organic ethical conception. 
It is to get new vision! Not sterile, contemplative vision, 
but such as prompts new activity in consonance with it- 
self, the new activity to lead to newer vision, and this 
again to renewed activity, and so on without end. 
CotumsBia UNIVERSITY. Fer Aber. 
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THE NEW JESUS MYTH. 


THE NEW JESUS MYTH AND ITS ETHICAL 
VALUE. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


» ERMANY is experiencing a fresh religious sensation. 
¥Compared with it the Babel-Bible storm was but a 
gentle breeze. It has spread from place to place, aroused 
an incredible amount of excitement, and appears to be 
far from having exhausted its strength. There is prob- 
ably no other country where it would be possible to stir 
the minds of scholars and common folk alike to such a 
degree by a religious problem. But the conditions ap- 
parently require that the moving force shall not be cler- 
ical. The German mind responds very quickly to a dis- 
cussion of vital questions that gives the impression of 
being free from prejudice, is frank, earnest, and coura- 
geous, and seeks to go to the roots of things. But with 
all its respect for the authority of the specialist, it is in- 
clined to be distrustful of the theologian ex professo. 
The unnatural relation of church and state is in part 
responsible for this, in part the apologetic attitude of 
the sectarian, whether his sect be great or small. Chris- 
tianity is the official religion of the empire, supported 
at public expense. Not only the pulpit orator, but also 
the theological professor at the university, is expected 
to be a Christian of a definite type, and in spite of the 
prevalent freedom of academic teaching is in wide circles 
held to be in honor bound to defend the religion of the 
state. Hence even the greatest erudition, the most valu- 
able services to science, and the most liberal tendencies 
of thought cannot quite free him from a suspicion of in- 
tellectual disingenousness that, as a rule, is wholly un- 
justifiable. 

The theologian who is simply a trained student and a 
competent interpreter of the religious phenomena of 
man’s life, without any necessary ecclesiastical affiliation, 
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is almost unknown in Germany. Many an eminent con- 
tributor to the science of religion, therefore, prefers to 
be known as a philologist, historian, or philosopher; and 
the multitudes estranged from the creed and cult of the 
church, are apt to listen to the theological opinions of 
a man accustomed to scientific investigations, though less 
thoroughly at home in the realm of theology, with greater 
confidence than to a theologian who, with superior train- 
ing, ampler resources, and a surer method, may be sus- 
pected of prepossessions due to life-long habits of thought 
and the restrictions of his calling. Nor is this popular 
instinct altogether wrong. Theology owes a heavy debt 
to the codperation of scholars reaching over from their 
various specialties into its peculiar field. An intimate 
acquaintance with some branch of science is by no means 
a guarantee of capacity to take broad surveys, occupy 
new view-points, and make valid generalizations. It is 
quite possible to be a distinguished specialist in the Old 
Testament or the New, and yet to be nothing but a dilet- 
tant in comparative mythology. 

The agents of religious unrest in the present case are 
laymen. Most prominent among them is Professor 
Arthur Drews. He holds the chair of philosophy i 
the Technische Hochschule at Karlsruhe. Rightly or 
wrongly, that raises a presumption in favor of untram- 
meled search after truth and freedom from undue theolog- 
ical bias. Yet he writes with the fervor and fierceness 
of a prophet, and cannot be regarded as an enemy of 
religion. For he is an ardent advocate of a religious 
monism, a mystic pantheism, that is strongly opposed 
to the current materialistic monism of Haeckel. He is 
the author of a work entitled ‘‘Religion as the Self-con- 
sciousness of God,’’ and though hostile to the Christian 
church, and particularly to liberal Protestantism, cher- 
ishes large hopes for a Christianity freed from any re- 
lation to Jesus as a human personality. He is the apostle 
of the movement, the preacher of the faith, whose theses, 
public disputations with the theologians, addresses be- 
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fore vast audiences, and popularly written works have 
left the deepest impression. Without him no sensation 
is likely to have been created. His book ‘‘The Christ- 
Myth,’’ which passed through several editions in 1910, 
sums up, in a comprehensive manner, the construction of 
history that has caused so much discussion. It affirms 
that Jesus of Nazareth never existed, accounts for the 
origin and growth of Christianity, including the con- 
tents of the gospels, by the general religious development 
of the period, looks upon the Christian church as a 
Gnostic sect, and declares that Jesus was a deity wor- 
shiped before the Christian era. 

These positions were promptly attacked by the the- 
ologians who had been challenged, and a considerable num- 
ber of brochures and articles have appeared in quick suc- 
cession during the last twelvemonth. Professors Von 
Soden, Bornemann, Johannes Weiss, Hauck, Beth, Dunk- 
mann, Juelicher, Weinel, Windisch, Zimmern, and others, 
have undertaken to vindicate from different points of 
view, the historical character of the Galilean prophet. 
Many of these studies have been of decided value by 
broadening the outlook and emphasizing the need of 
stricter methods on all sides. But Professor Drews com- 
plains, not without cause, of the tone assumed by some 
of his critics. Unfortunately, it has to some extent af- 
fected his own. Even his species of odiwm theologicum 
grows by what it feeds on; and there are many who like 
the din and fray of battle, the defiant challenge, the on- 
slaught on the enemy, and the shout of victory. Schweizer 
remarks that ‘‘a life of Jesus can be written even in 
hatred, and the greatest have been written in hatred, 
those of Reimarus and David Friedrich Strauss’’ (‘‘ Von 
Reimarus zu Wrede,’’ p. 4). This is scarcely true of 
Strauss, and of course wholly inapplicable to Renan and 
Keim, Albert Réville, and Wrede. The attitude of men 
in this respect has undergone a marked change. An in- 
creasing number of thoughtful and independent people 
think it proper that historical questions should be settled 
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by calm, patient, painstaking and disinterested investi- 
gations, that religious problems should be discussed with 
reverence, delicacy, and a touch of genuine sympathy, 
and that a Life of Jesus, if it is deemed possible to con- 
struct one, should be written con amore. If a more ex- 
cellent way has been found than that which many have 
been induced to follow by the example of the gentle 
Nazarene, it would commend itself by casting out the 
bellicose, self-satisfied and disdainful spirit that has too 
often disgraced the discussions of these serious questions. 

Professor Drews had his precursors, and he has his fol- 
lowers. He rightly calls attention to the services ren- 
dered by such early mythologists as Dupuis, Volney, and 
Nork: Pioneer work is not as easy as repetition. In all 
fairness, however, he should also have given credit to 
the liberal theologians for the excellent use they have 
made of most of the mythical material on which he relies 
in elucidating the ideas and practices of early, Chris- 
tianity. It is largely their merit that it is not necessary 
to-day to prove the ultimate ethnic origin of some of the 
formative ideas of the first eeumenic creed, with its em- 
phasis on the divine paternity and the virgin birth, the 
death and the resurrection, the descent to hell and the 
ascent to heaven. They long ago recognized that not 
only the dogma, ritual, and polity of the fully developed 
Catholic church, but also the most characteristic Christian 
conceptions and customs found in the New Testament, 
naturally developed from previously existing Jewish and 
pagan thought and usage. The indebtedness to Bruno 
Bauer is freely acknowledged. This subtle and profound 
thinker was almost the first to perceive the genetic con- 
nection between Christianity and the Hellenistic world of 
thought in which it grew up. It is not necessary to adopt 
his conclusions in order to recognize the duty of seriously 
considering his arguments and the value of placing one- 
self at his point of view. The attitude of such Dutch 
theologians as Pierson, Loman, Meyboom, and Van Manen 
does not seem to have been observed by Professor Drews. 
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There can be no doubt that he has been much influ- 
enced by A. Kalthoff’s attempt to understand Christianity 
as an expression of a peculiar social rather than indi- 
vidual consciousness, the aspiration and upward move- 
ment of the Jewish slave proletariat in Rome, and not 
unmoved by the endeavor of Professor Peter Jensen, the 
distinguished Assyriologist of Strasburg, to prove that 
Moses, Jesus, and Paul are three variants of the Baby- 
lonian god-man Gilgamesh, as well as by that of the late 
Professor Kar] Vollers, of Jena, another eminent Orien- 
talist, to explain the relation of Christianity to the other 
great religions without the assumption of an historical 
founder. His most important teachers, however, were 
Mr. John M. Robertson, member of the British Parlia- 
ment, and Professor William Benjamin Smith, of Tulane 
University. In a series of works, marked by wide read- 
ing, a broad outlook, an earnest purpose, and a courteous 
manner, rather than by a critical mastery of the material, 
Mr. Robertson expressed his conviction that Christianity 
is to be interpreted as a crystallization of mythical con- 
ceptions in a Gnostic sect, having nothing to do with Jesus 
of Nazareth. But the most startling and to his mind ap- 
parently most significant idea Professor Drews owes to 
the American scholar. 

Professor Smith is,a noted mathematician, the author 
of many works on geometry and calculus; for a number 
of years he taught physics, and in 1906 he was transferred 
from the chair of mathematics to that of philosophy in 
the foremost university of the South. Theology has been 
his avocation for a long number of years, and his familiar- 
ity with New Testament criticism is such as to inspire 
even specialists with sincere respect. He possesses a mind 
of unusual keenness and versatility, subtle, penetrating, 
and resourceful, as nimble in treading new paths, as it is 
assiduous in defending every step taken. It is not easy 
to conceive of his ever abandoning a position once occu- 
pied; this innovator is a consummate apologist. Withal 
he has a playful, if somewhat caustic, humor, is the master 
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of a brilliant style, and takes a manifest delight in the 
conflict. In 1906 five essays of his were translated into 
German by Pastor Lehmpfuhl and published under the 
title ‘‘Der vorchristliche Jesus.’’ A just, appreciative, 
and discriminating preface by Professor Schmiedel helped 
to give the book the attention it deserved. In this work 
Professor Smith announced his discovery of Jesus as a 
pre-Christian deity. He had found the evidence chiefly 
in four places, viz., a passage in Epiphanius (d. 403 A.D.), 
a formula of conjuration in a Paris papyrus of the fourth 
century, the Naasene hymn in Hippolytus (d. after 235 
A. D.), and the phrase ‘‘the things concerning Jesus’’ 
in Acts 18: 24-28. A new collection of essays has been 
translated into German, probably by the same excellent 
hand, and sent out in 1911 under the title ‘‘Eece Deus.’’ 

Among the other leaders of the movement, F. Steudel 
and S. Lublinski deserve special mention. In his pamphlet 
‘‘Zum Kampf um die Christusmythe,’’ the former shows 
himself possessed of much critical acumen, moderation, 
and insight. Lublinski, who recently passed away, was a 
literary critic, philosopher, and poet of considerable 
power, and his two volumes on ‘‘Der urchristliche Erd- 
kreis und sein Mythos,’’ which assume the correctness of 
the views of Smith and Drews, are as reverent in spirit 
as they are beautiful in style, and will help to pave the 
way for a cheerful acceptance of what is true in the con- 
tentions of this group of scholars. Nor should it be over- 
looked that Professor Cheyne, of Oxford, the famous 
Hebraist and editor of the Encyclopedia Biblica, has 
given at least a qualified approval to the theory of a pre- 
Christian Jesus cult, holding that ‘‘the god-man, whose 
cult in certain Jewish circles was probably pre-Christian, 
was called by a name which underlies Jeshua’’ (Hibbert 
Journal, July, 1911, p. 891). 

It is worth while inquiring,—even if it does not seem 
possible to attach as much significance to the question as 
some of these scholars do,—what weight can be given by 
disinterested historical research to the evidence that has 
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been adduced to prove the existence of the worship in 
Jewish circles of a god Jesus before our era. Professor 
Smith was unquestionably right in passing by without 
comment the suggestion of Mr. Robertson, adopted by 
Professor Drews, that Joshua, the son of Nun, and Joshua, 
the high-priest in the time of Darius Hystaspes, were the 
objects of divine worship. Professor Cheyne has not yet 
made known what name, in his judgment, underlies that 
of Jeshua, or what indications he has found of the cult 
of the god-man in the Judaism of pre-Christian times. 
Professor Smith assigns much importance to the descrip- 
tion of the Nazorrans by Epiphanius. According to this 
church father, the Nazorwans were a Jewish-Christian 
sect living ‘‘in Beroea, about Coele-Syria, and in De- 
eapolis, about the regions of Pella, and in Basanitis that 
is called Kokabe,’’ who were formerly known as Jesszans, 
either from Jesse or from Jesus, and were identical with 
the Essenes. He also mentions a Jewish sect, the Nasa- 
reans, living in ‘‘Gaaladitis, Basinitis and the region 
beyond the Jordan,’’ which existed before Christ and 
did not know Christ, and differed from other Jews only 
in regarding the law of Moses they possessed as more 
accurate, refusing to offer sacrifices, and abstaining from 
animal food. Now Professor Smith assumes that Epi- 
phanius made a distinction where there was no difference, 
that the Nazorwans existed before Christ and were then 
called Jesswans because they worshiped a god named 
Jesus, and that the term Nazoreans has nothing to do 
with the town of Nazareth, which did not exist in the first 
century, but is derived from an epithet of Jesus desig- 
nating him as a divinity who ‘‘protects.’’ 

But there seems to be no good reason for assuming 
such a confusion on the part of Epiphanius. If he can 
be trusted in his statement that the Nasarwans existed 
before Christ, which is perfectly natural in the case of 
a Jewish sect, why should his accuracy be questioned 
when he distinguishes them from the Christian Nazore- 
ans, or the significant addition be overlooked that the 
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former did not recognize Christ? The recently discovered 
documents relating to the covenanters of Damascus, pub- 
lished by Dr. Schechter, come from one of the Jewish sects 
that flourished in the region beyond the Jordan, and help 
us to understand the attitude of the Nasarzans, and pos- 
sibly also that of the Jesseans. Those who entered into 
the new covenant and took up their abode in Damascus 
and the neighboring region about the middle of the second 
century B. C., after the overthrow of the old high-priestly 
family, departed so widely from the Pharisees on impor- 
tant points of interpretation and practice as easily to sug- 
gest that they had a different law, refused to enter the tem- 
ple to kindle the altar-fire and offer sacrifice, and looked for 
a Messiah, not of the seed of David and the tribe of Judah, 
but of Aaron and Israel. The kinship to the Nasareans 
of Epiphanius is unmistakable, even if the Damascene 
dissenters were not vegetarians. If their Perwan neigh- 
bors before they embraced Christianity, by way of pro- 
test against an Aaronid and Israelite Messiah, emphasized 
the Davidie descent of the coming deliverer, they may 
well for this reason have called themselves Jesseans, 
after Jesse, the father of David. The most probable 
meaning of Nazorzans is Galileans. The plain is called 
Genesar or Genosar, the Galilean lowland; the district 
immediately west of the lake is named Gennesar or the 
Galilean garden; the lake itself is designated as the water 
of Gennesar. In the Talmud, Jesus is called ha-nozri and 
his followers ha-nozrim, and in the New Testament the 
corresponding terms Nazorwan and Nazoreans or Nazo- 
renes are used, indicating, no doubt, that they were Gali- 
leans, or natives of that part of Galilee which was par- 
ticularly famous for its luxuriant vegetation. It should 
not have been necessary for Professor Cheyne to point 
out that, in Hebrew, ‘‘the Guardian’’ would be ha-nozer, 
not ha-nozri. But though ha-nozri probably designates 
Jesus as ‘‘the Galilean,’’ not as a native of Nazareth, it 
is not strange that there should have been a Galilean town 
by that name. It does not happen to be mentioned by 
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Josephus or in the Talmud; but Eusebius knew it, the 
evangelists obviously believed in its existence, and it is 
hard to understand why any one should have invented 
such a place-name. A pre-Christian god Jesus cannot be 
proved from Epiphanius. 

Whether the Naasenes, or Ophites, existed before the 
appearance of Christianity in the world or not, they are 
likely to have been a religious society before they became 
Christians. It is certain, however, that for a long time 
they were a Christian Gnostic sect. The occurrence of 
the name Jesus in an undated Naasene hymn quoted by 
Hippolytus (Philosophumena, v. 1) cannot, therefore, 
be adduced as evidence. Before it can be used, it will 
be necessary to show that in its present form it antedates 
the contact of the sect with Christianity. 

More puzzling is the formula: ‘‘I conjure thee by the 
god of the Hebrews, Jesus,’’ found in the great Paris 
papyrus published by Dr. C. Wessely in the Denkschriften 
d. k. Akademie d. Wissenschaften, Wien, 1888. This 
papyrus, in the judgment of the editor, comes from the 
early part of the fourth century, but contains much older 
material, the sources being sometimes quoted, sometimes 
not. The ancient collector to whom we owe its present 
form was a pagan, living in Egypt, probably in Alex- 
andria, and gathering from every quarter prayers to the 
gods, Hermetic revelations, magic formulas, charms, and 
incantations. In ll. 3007-3085 he quoted a ‘Hebrew 
formula,’ preserved ‘‘among pure men,’’ particularly 
useful in the case of those possessed by the demon Pibe- 
cheus. The late Dr. Albrecht Dietrich thought that 
these ‘pure men’ were the Therapeute on Lake Mareotis 
described by Philo, and that ‘‘the main part’’ of the 
charm ultimately came from them through the Ophites 
to the author of the papyrus (Abraxas, 1891, p. 143). 
However that may be, it is certain that it has been copied 
more than once, and that it teems with errors of tran- 
scription. The hand that wrote ‘Osrael’ for ‘Israel,’ and 
made the three demons ‘Ebuseus,’ ‘Cherseus,’ and 
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‘Phariszus’ out of the ‘Jebusite,’ ‘the Girgashite,’ and ‘the 
Perizzite,’ should not be too implicitly trusted when at- 
tempting to copy the names of the god of the Hebrews. 
‘Jesu’ may very well be a blunder of the copyist for ‘Jeu,’ 
the divine name in the Gnostic works Pistis Sophia and 
The Books of Jeu, and is apparently followed by ‘Yahwe,’ 
‘Father of living spirits,’ ‘E] Elohe,’ and other titles. 
The pagan copyist may even have ignorantly imagined 
Jesus to have been a name of the god of the Hebrews; 
in ll. 1231 ff. he records a Coptic formula: ‘‘Hail spirits 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, 
the Son of the Father (who is) above Isasphe or Isas- 
phiena (Joseph?), Iao Sabaoth, let your strength mock 
at this until ye have cast out this impure demon Sadan.’’ 
It would be hazardous indeed to base an argument upon 
the accuracy of this late pagan scribe. 

It certainly cannot be looked upon as incredible that 
Apollos should have heard some of the things concern- 
ing the historic Jesus, and himself taught, without know- 
ing any other baptism than that of John. The synoptic 
Jesus himself knows no other baptism, the present form 
of Matt. 28:19f. being of very late origin; and Apol- 
los may have heard in Alexandria very much concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth without any word reaching him as re- 
gards a distinct water-baptism in the name of Jesus, or 
a spirit-baptism giving special powers. There were evi- 
dently many different types of teaching attaching them- 
selves to the names of John and Jesus among the Jews 
of the dispersion before Paul appeared with his gospel. 
We do not know what Apollos preached concerning Jesus 
before he came under the influence of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, not even whether at that time he regarded him as 
the Messiah. It is perfectly gratuitous to assert, as Pro- 
fessor Smith does, that ‘‘he knew nothing about the 
teacher, his life, his personality, his death, his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, for if he knew anything of this, he 
must have known all.’’ Why must he? Is it so neces- 
sary to picture Apollos as learning his doctrines through 
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gospels and catechisms, so impossible to conceive of news 
concerning a prophet traveling in the East without the 
completeness of a full biography or the redundancy of 
every type of legendary embellishment, that the only 
alternative is to think of Apollos as a missionary, pro- 
claiming, before he became a Christian, a certain god 
Jesus never mentioned in a pre-Christian document? 
Nothing necessitates, or commends, the interpretation of 
‘Elymas bar Jesus’ as ‘Elymas, worshiper of the god 
Jesus’ rather than ‘Elymas, son of Jesus.’ Jesus was 
a common name among the Jews; it was borne by several 
persons in the Old Testament; Jesus ben Eleazar ben 
Sira was a well known author; Jesus bar Abba was the 
murderer released in preference to Jesus of Nazareth; 
Jesus, called Justus, is mentioned in Col. 4:11; Elymas 
bar Jeshu is as natural as Simeon ben Jeshua in Ecclus 
50:27; 51:30 twice (Heb.), probably the author of The 
Ode of Famous Men. 

Professor Smith seems to have succeeded only in build- 
ing up a new Jesus myth. He has painted before our 
eyes a hitherto unknown divinity, with colors borrowed 
from pagan and Christian myths. But he has not shown 
us a shrine, a priest, a worshiper, an oracle, or the slight- 
est trace of the presence of this god in the minds of men. 
Nor is his case strengthened by the statement of Pro- 
fessor Drews that there existed ‘‘a syncretistic religious 
system, composed of Babylonian, Persian, Jewish, and 
Greek ingredients, which ruled the whole of western Asia 
in the last centuries before Christ, and whose followers 
called themselves Adonaei, after the name of its supposed 
founder, Ado,’’ that Christianity was only a Gnostic sect, 
and that Jesus of Nazareth never existed. 

In regard to the Adonaei, this name was unknown until 
Pognon some time ago published a Syriac work by Theo- 
dore bar Choni, written possibly as early as the sixth 
century. Speaking of the Mandzans, he says that they 
may also be called Adonaei after their founder Ado. In 
their own sacred books, the Genza, the Qolasta, and oth- 
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ers, they only call themselves Mandzans, or Gnosties, and 
no such person as Ado is mentioned. They, or some kin- 
dred sect, were known to Muhammed as Sabians, or Bap- 
tists. Like Elkesai who flourished in the time of Trajan, 
Ado may have been the founder of a similar sect, and 
Theodore may have confused it with the Mandexans. There 
certainly is not the slightest evidence that either Man- 
dans or Adonaei existed ‘‘in the centuries before Christ”’ 
as followers of a syncretistic religious system ruling the 
whole of Western Asia. We know of no Mandzans out- 
side of Babylonia, and have no documents that could pos- 
sibly be assigned to a higher age than the third century 
A. D., and positively no means as yet of dating the earlier 
material that may have been incorporated in our oldest 
texts. 

Gnosticism was once regarded as nothing else than a 
Christian heresy. That was a mistake. While all the 
great Gnostic systems known to us came from Christian 
Gnostics, and all the eminent Gnosties, men like Valen- 
tinus, Basilides, and Marcion, were ardent Christians, the 
tendencies of thought that prepared the way for them 
had unquestionably been in the world for a long time. 
Whether Mandaism existed as an organized cult-com- 
munity before Christianity or not, it no doubt existed 
before it came in contact with either Judaism or Chris- 
tianity, and it always remained essentially pagan. Un- 
fortunately we do not know at present when this sect first 
appeared, and we are likewise unable to say whether the 
Naasenes existed as a sect in the first century A. D. Yet 
though we have no definite information as to any Gnostic 
system of that century, the reputed Gnosties of the period, 
Simon of Gitta, Menander of Kapparetea, and Cerinthus 
of Alexandria, are tantalizingly elusive personalities and 
all connected by tradition with Christianity, and refer- 
ences to Cainites, Nicolaitans, and the like are very vague, 
there seems to be enough ground for supposing that Gnos- 
ticism existed, and we may conjecture at least what the 
early stages must have been. But there is absolutely 
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no warrant to look upon the Christianity of Paul and 
the synoptic gospels as a sect, or branch of an organized 
Gnostie church, and we must carefully avoid the current 
error that Gnosticism had only one root. Originally dis- 
tinct products of life and thought in the Hellenistic age, 
they met, and Gnosticism received from Christianity that 
which gave to it its greatest importance, and in its turn 
transmitted to Christianity much that was of real value. 

That Jesus of Nazareth never existed is the thesis de- 
fended most strenuously by Professors Smith and Drews. 
This is, of course, a purely historical question to be de- 
cided by evidence carefully sifted and accurately weighed. 
It has been considered more or less earnestly in all re- 
cent attempts at presenting a biography of Jesus. Natur- 
ally the attention has first turned to Jewish and pagan 
literature. That the passage in our present text of Jo- 
sephus is a Christian interpolation cannot be doubted. 
There is room for a suspicion that it took the place of 
something the Christian copyist did not care to preserve, 
characterizing the appearance of Jesus as another calam- 
ity to Israel, but the suspicion is not capable of verifi- 
eation. The references in the Talmud all depend on the 
gospels or on invention. Seneca’s silence has a tendency 
to show that Rome cannot have been much stirred in the 
days of Nero by the new Oriental faith. No argument 
of weight, based either on style or subject-matter, can be 
adduced against the Tacitean authorship of the chapter 
in the Annals dealing with the Neronian persecution; but 
there is good reason for questioning the historic accuracy 
of the account. If we had no other sources than the ma- 
terial drawn from pagan or Jewish authors, it would be 
quite impossible for an historian to affirm that Jesus of 
Nazareth had ever lived. 

But the contention that all Christian testimony may 
without ceremony be waived out of court does not appear 
reasonable. It has often been said that Islam is the only 
religion born in the broad daylight of history. Yet it 
may well be asked what we would know concerning Mu- 
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hammed’s life or the origin of his religious reform, if all 
Muslim testimony were barred out. All the facts ac- 
cepted by the historian are vouched for by Muslims; 
though the historian does not accept all that early Mus- 
lim tradition presents. The fact that a man became a 
Muslim did not render him unfit to bear witness or to 
transmit a reliable tradition. Nor can a fair criticism 
adopt the principle that an author’s Christian faith is pre- 
sumptive evidence against the trustworthiness of anything 
he may relate. After all, it is not strange that the ad- 
herents of a new religious faith should be more interested 
in knowing the truth concerning its founder than the 
ignorant, indifferent, or hostile world outside. It may 
not be easy, however, for a believer to gratify this desire 
for truth. His sources may be scanty or flow too copi- 
ously; he may accept what he hears without discrim- 
ination and transmit without accuracy; his lack of crit- 
ical judgment may be equaled by his imagination; his 
habits of thought may force him to see things in a wrong 
perspective; his historic appreciation may be affected 
by his own ideal and his vision of reality by his love of 
speculation. Add to this the difficulty of a later gen- 
eration in recovering his words through differing codices 
and varying versions, and the duty of a searching criticism 
must be seen to be imperative. 

It is universally admitted that the Fourth Gospel is 
later than the synoptics and depends upon them. Its 
peculiarities are such that critical students generally ab- 
stain from using it as an historical source, while recog- 
nizing its spiritual value. Even if the recent studies 
of Schwartz and Wellhausen should render it probable 
that the author had before him a document akin to Mark, 
containing some historically important material, though 
already affected by the ‘Johannine’ style, this judgment 
would not be essentially changed. Textual criticism has 
conclusively shown that the present text of the synoptics 
differs to a considerable extent from the original Greek 
form. But after the additions have all been removed, 
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Luke still appears to be the latest of these three gospels, 
and is so regarded by most scholars. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether priority should be assigned 
to Mark or the source of Matthew and whether this source 
was a mere collection of sayings or a combination of words 
with narratives, such as primitive Matthew probably was; 
but there seems to be absolute agreement in regard to the 
general progress from Matthew-Mark to Luke, and from 
Luke to John. This is of some importance; for if the 
theory of Professors Smith and Drews were correct, one 
would expect a gospel like that of John first, and then, 
as the process of humanizing the divinity advanced, Luke, 
and last Matthew-Mark. 

The transliteration into Greek, in our earliest gospels, 
of Aramaic words put upon the lips of Jesus naturally 
suggests that all his sayings have been translated into 
Greek from what must have been his vernacular, if he 
was a Galilean Jew. It is a manifest duty of the student 
of the gospels to test every alleged utterance of Jesus in 
the form it is likely to have had in the Galilean dialect 
of the Aramaic. In the case of characteristic words, ex- 
pressions, and brief sayings this can be done with a close 
approach to certainty. Thus, to quote an especially sig- 
nificant instance, the Greek term translated ‘The Son 
of Man’ can only be a translation of the Aramaic bar 
nasha which always designates ‘man,’ and cannot possibly 
have been a Messianic title. When this generic meaning 
of the Aramaic word used in the original is borne in mind, 
the saying: ‘‘Man was not made for the sake of the sab- 
bath, but the sabbath was made for the sake of man; 
therefore man (bar nasha) is also lord of the sabbath,’’ 
is not only seen to have a sense and cogency it never 
possessed when supposed to refer to the authority of the 
Messiah, but also suggests the astonishingly radical and 
far-reaching idea that man has authority over the insti- 
tutions created for his good. The same holds true of 
other sayings. With the disappearance of this supposed 
self-designation, the only plausible reason is removed for 
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imagining that the man whose Aramaic words, weighty 
with strikingly original thought, lie behind our Greek 
texts, looked upon himself as the Messiah, or wished to 
become the Messiah, or hoped that he would after death 
gain the position of the Messiah. The importance of this 
line of reasoning was already set forth by the present 
writer fifteen years ago, but most fully in his book ‘‘The 
Prophet of Nazareth’’ (2d ed., 1907). 

Even in some circles where the necessity of going be- 
hind the Greek to the vernacular of the Galilean teacher 
is not yet realized, the feeling prevails that our synoptic 
gospels are a sort of palimpsest, showing beneath the 
upper text the traces of an older hand. This feeling led 
Professor Schmiedel to lay down his nine ‘foundation- 
pillars.’ They are passages so out of harmony with the 
general conceptions of Jesus, manifestly held by the evan- 
gelists, as to preclude the possibility of their having been 
invented by them. The genuineness of some of these say- 
ings may be questioned without affecting the force of 
the others. Professor Smith has tried, in his last book, 
(‘‘Eece Deus,’’ 1911), to invalidate their strength by the 
observation that the evangelists would not have recorded 
words indicating ignorance or other limitations on the 
part of Jesus, if they had considered them inconsistent 
with the character they ascribed to him. But it must be 
admitted that it is far easier to believe that they preserved 
these things because they were too strongly entrenched 
in tradition to be left out and they were able to square 
them in some way with their dominant ideas, than that 
they deliberately introduced these features in an imagin- 
ary life on earth of the divine personality whom they 
worshiped. Too much importance, however, is assigned 
to these ‘foundation-pillars,’ when the whole structure is 
made to rest on them. They are valuable because they 
point to some phases of an early tradition in which Jesus 
had not yet been raised above the level of humanity. The 
evidence, furnished by a resort to the original Aramaic, 
that in this early tradition Jesus did not regard or pro- 
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claim himself as the Messiah is at least of equal worth, 
and the peculiar style of teaching characteristic of this 
early stratum of tradition likewise tends to strengthen 
the impression of historic probability. 

Parables bearing a certain resemblance to those ascribed 
to Jesus have been found in Midrashic and Talmudic 
literature. But they cannot be proved to be earlier than 
his time; they are scattered in heaps of material of an en- 
tirely different nature ; they seldom have the same simplic- 
ity, artistic beauty, and pointedness of thought. The most 
perfect parables and the most striking apothegms in the 
synoptic gospels do not give the impression of being culled 
from books, but of coming from a rich and fertile mind, 
more familiar with nature and human life than with litera- 
ture, and more concerned about the fundamental questions 
of right and love than with formulas, ceremonies, celestial 
mysteries, or a scheme of salvation. In view of the beati- 
tudes found in the Slavonic Enoch, it cannot be said to 
be impossible for an unknown writer to place upon the 
lips of a hero who never existed thoughts of unusual sig- 
nificance. But it is certainly easier to understand the 
marked difference between parables and sayings that 
may be assigned to the earlier tradition and the expan- 
sions and additions that manifestly represent a later time 
by supposing that the former come from one original 
teacher than on the theory that all is either the work of 
the evangelists themselves or a florilegium from Jewish 
and Gnostic sources. The original Aramaic gospel is lost. 
Whether a copy of it still exists on the earth or under the 
surface of the earth, we cannot tell. Through our Greek 
gospels and other sources we may be able to catch glimpses 
here and there of its contents; but it can only be con- 
jecturally restored. It is permissible to believe that the 
material allows us to trace, though it be in barest outline, 
a tradition that antedates the fall of Jerusalem and even 
the appearance of Paul. 

How far the Pauline letters can be used as evidence 
of the existence of Jesus as a man, is not easily de- 
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termined. Even if five of the epistles be regarded as 


genuine, though with many interpolations, on grounds m 
that seem substantial, and the lack of personal ac- Ct 
quaintance with Jesus is urged, the silence concerning P 
every event in the life of Jesus, save the closing tragedy, N 
and concerning every word uttered by him, save the ” 
eucharistic formula for which a special revelation is t 
claimed, is, to say the least, very strange. It can be un- ae 
derstood, in a measure, by the paramount interest in the e 
death and the resurrection of Jesus, the inner revolution I 
caused by the acceptance of a crucified Messiah and the c 
apparent corollary, the abrogation of the law, the new I 
turn of speculation, and the absorbing concerns of prac- ' 

é 


tical missionary work. It may be pointed out, not with- 
out force, that the great ecumenic creeds are likewise 
silent concerning the life and teaching of Jesus, though 
of course their framers were perfectly familiar with the 
gospel story. There seem to be insurmountable obstacles 
to the supposition that Paul proclaimed the death and 
resurrection of a god who had never lived as a man on 
earth. Regularly recurring cosmic events symbolized in 
the experience of a deity may excite the worshiper to self- 
inflicted suffering and ecstatic joy in imitation and fel- 
lowship, but are not likely to produce the burning sense 
of shame, of national guilt, and of danger to the ancient 
legislation, so manifestly connected with Paul’s thought 
of the cross. This attitude, peculiar as it is, can be bet- 
ter comprehended, at any rate, if a man had actually 
been crucified, or impaled, by the Jewish authorities, in 
obedience, as they thought, to the law of Moses, but whom, 
for some reason, Paul came to regard as the true Mes- 
siah. It should be observed also, that Paul does not 
seem to have looked upon Jesus as a god, or the one God 
appearing in human form, but as the archetypal, celestial 
man, the Messiah existing before his birth and after his 
death, but always inferior to God, the divine name never 
being applied to him; and that there is not the slightest 
evidence in pre-Christian literature of a suffering Mes- 
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siah, not to speak of a crucified and risen Christ. It re- 
mains most probable that before the middle of the first 
century Paul heard of the Galilean prophet who had been 
put to death in Jerusalem and believed him to be the 
Messiah. Yet the still unsolved problems in connection 
with the Pauline literature are so great that it is not wise 
to insist. The balance of probability appears to the pres- 
ent writer to be very strongly in favor of the historic 
existence of a prophet by the name of Jesus living in Gali- 
lee and dying in Jerusalem in the first half of the first 
century A. D., while he can find no testimony that even 
plausibly suggests the existence of a god named Jesus 
worshiped in Jewish-Gnostie circles before our common 
era. 

But this endeavor to eliminate Jesus, the man, and to 
prove the existence of Jesus, the pre-Christian god, has 
an ulterior object. Especially in the case of Professor 
Drews it is evidently undertaken for the purpose of re- 
moving what seem serious stumbling-blocks in the way of 
sound religious faith and genuine moral integrity. ‘‘The 
chief obstacle,’’ he says, ‘‘to a monistic religion and at- 
titude is the belief, irreconcilable with reason and history, 
in the historical reality of a unique ideal and unsurpass- 
able redeemer.’’ He wishes to persuade men to turn away 
from a human personality with whom they are too apt 
to associate the highest ideal of moral perfection and 
the final authority in the realm of religious thought, to 
‘‘transfer the sinking fire of religion to the ground of 
pantheism,’’ and to recognize ‘‘the real Christian doctrine 
of redemption’’ which he describes in these terms: ‘‘To 
think of the world’s activity as God’s activity, of man- 
kind’s development, filled with struggles and suffering, 
as the story of a divine struggle and passion, of the world- 
process as the process of a god who in each individual 
creature fights, suffers, conquers and dies so that he may 
overcome the limitations of the finite in the religious con- 
sciousness of man and anticipate his future triumph over 
all the suffering of the world.’’ 
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It may be seriously questioned whether this pantheistic 
Christianity without Jesus would serve the world’s re- 
ligious needs better than the ideas and ideals, the aspir- 
ations and efforts, the inspiration and example of the 
prophet of Nazareth. It is not much that we know of 
‘the living universe’ beyond the bounds of our own little 
planet. The impression of grandeur and beauty, of im- 
mutable order and marvelous adjustment, is indeed of 
great worth. But the things that appeal most strongly 
to our moral nature, making us most dissatisfied with 
our ignorance, sinfulness, and unavailing efforts, and most 
eager in the pursuit of truth, righteousness, and harmony, 
are not to be found among the stars. They are seen pre- 
eminently in human life, in the history of the race and 
the individual. Whatever value the story of the gods 
possessed was due to the human qualities with which they 
were imbued. They were made in man’s image, and the 
more truly they reflected what was noblest in that image, 
the more beneficent was their influence. The same is true 
of the mediators. Just in proportion as the Christ of 
the church was clothed with the best human qualities 
men’s thirst after the ideal could conceive, worship and 
imitation had an intrinsic moral worth. Our idealizations 
of historic personalities are not without their value. 
Every man who helps to free us from the bondage of 
ignorance and unrighteousness, to purify, strengthen, and 
enrich our moral life, is a redeemer. If we are held by 
a theory that allows him no imperfections, the discovery 
of certain limitations may have a tendency to diminish 
his influence for good over us. 

Professor Drews is right in maintaining that the con- 
ception of prophetic infallibility is a check to healthy 
moral and religious growth. But, precisely in this re- 
spect, the liberal theologians, Catholics as well as Pro- 
testants, have rendered a very great service. They have 
gently removed the robes of impeccability and revealed a 
humanity ‘‘of like passions with ourselves,’’ subject to 
the same experiences from the cradle to the grave, and 
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the same limitations of birth, environment, and sub- 
jective traits; yet they have also eagerly and reverently 
sought to disengage the elements of permanent spiritual 
value from what is perishable in the life-work of even 
the best of men. Before a judgment that combines true 
docility with fearless inquiry the danger disappears. The 
normal thing for a human being is to admire what seems 
worthy of praise, to learn, imitate, and emulate, without 
denying, glossing over, exaggerating, or apologizing for 
what appears less commendable. In this spirit gener- 
ations to come will, no doubt, ask what manner of man 
Jesus of Nazareth was, and what helpful lessons may be 
drawn from his life and teaching, when all interest shall 
have ceased in the question whether he was a god or a 
man, or in the effort to improve morality by removing his 
inspiring personality from the realm of history. 
NATHANIEL ScHMIDT. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 





THE PROBLEM OF DESTITUTION: A PLEA FOR 
THE MINORITY REPORT. 


JAMES SETH. 


 b- debate as to the comparative merits of the two 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission is sometimes 
deprecated on the ground that the agreement between 
them is so extensive that the wise course would be to 
unite in a single concerted effort for legislation on these 
common lines. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, 
at the outset, to understand how far the agreement ex- 
tends, and how far the differences are fundamental. 
One thing seems clear. The destructive parts of both 
Reports are in essential agreement; it is in their con- 
structive policies that they differ. As the Chairman of 
the Royal Commission has said: 





So far as the review of the system and practice of the existing poor 
law administration is concerned, there is little difference in substance be- 
tween the two reports. They practically condemn the same things, notably 
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the general workhouse, the absence of classification, and the lack of cura- 
tive and restorative methods of treatment, the general inadequacy and want 
of investigation connected with outdoor relief; both are equally emphatic 
in condemning a system of mere deterrence, and both urge that in the new 
processes of treatment to be adopted, relief should be associated with a 
continuous attempt to strike at the sources and roots of pauperism and 
destitution. . . . It is upon the organization and machinery which is to re- 
place the existing system of administration and to give effect to the new 
policy and processes of treatment that the real difference has arisen. 
(Statement appended to the Minority Report for Scotland.) 

This statement, however, suggests at once an under- 
estimate and an over-estimate of the amount of actual 
agreement between the two Reports. They agree to a 
considerable extent in their constructive proposals, in 
the new machinery which they propose, as well as in 
their destructive criticism of the present Poor Law. This 
is especially true of their proposals regarding unemploy- 
ment. Both are in favor of national Labor Exchanges, 
which have since been established; of the regulariza- 
tion of governmental work; of insurance against unem- 
ployment by state subsidizing of the trade unions’ out- 
of-work benefits; of a more efficient system of education, 
especially technical; and of Labor and Detention Colonies. 
As regards the other forms of destitution, both favor a 
discriminating and curative treatment, and the transfer- 
ence of the Feeble-minded from the Poor Law to the 
Lunacy Authority (at least in England). Both recom- 
mend the change of area from the Union to the County, 
and a closer codperation between voluntary and public 
agencies. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that there is a 
fundamental difference between the two Reports even 
in their destructive criticism of the present system. While 
the Majority Report condemns the administration, the 
Minority Report condemns the system itself. It is this 
difference that is at the root of the fundamental differ- 
ence in the constructive proposals of the two Reports. 
The Majority hold that the defect, being one of admin- 
istration, can be remedied by an improved authority, by 
a reconstruction of the Poor Law; the Minority, hold- 
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ing that the defect is integral to the system itself, find 
the only remedy of the admitted evils in the abolition 
of the present system or the ‘‘Break-up of the Poor 
Law.’’ In this policy they claim that they are only carry- 
ing out to its logical conclusion the principle of speciali- 
zation of function or division of labor which is accepted 
in all other spheres, and which underlies the criticism 
of the present state of things offered by the Majority 
and the Minority alike, as well as the positive proposals 
common to both Reports. 

Nor is the difference between the rival proposals 
merely one of machinery. As the Chairman says, 
‘“‘Though apparently the difference between the Minor- 
ity and Majority is merely one of machinery, in reality 
it is one of far-reaching principle.’’ The question is, as 
I have indicated, no less than this: whether there shall 
be a new Poor Law or no Poor Law; whether destitu- 
tion is to be regarded as a disease, which can be diag- 
nosed as belonging in all cases to the same type, how- 
ever different the symptoms may be, and which ought 
therefore to be treated by a single authority, whose ex- 
perience has made it an expert in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of this moral malady; or is an effect as manifold 
as its causes, which can therefore be successfully dealt 
with only by a number of different authorities, each 
qualified to deal with a special kind of need by its ac- 
quaintance with that special type of need,—by the Edu- 
eation Authority, by the Public Health Authority, by a 
National Employment or Labor Authority, ete. 

That this is the issue of principle between the two Re- 
ports is clear from the whole drift of their recommenda- 
tions, but is focussed in such a statement as this from 
the Majority Report: 


There was a scheme brought to our notice known as the ‘‘ Breaking up 
of the Poor Law.’’ Its ideas appear to be the foundation of the alterna- 
tive proposals recommended by certain of our colleagues who dissent from 
our Report. Under this scheme the whole existing machinery of Poor Law 
administration would disappear with the abolition of the guardians, and 
the work previously performed by them would be broken up into sections 
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and transferred to existing Committees of County and County Borough 
Councils. Though we had the scheme fully before us, we do not propose 
to criticise it in detail. It seems clear to us that the idea upon which it 
is founded is faulty and unworkable. The question at issue is, whether 
the work of maintaining those members of the community who have lost 
their economic independence can be safely entrusted to authorities whose 
primary duty is something quite distinct,—such as that of education or 
sanitation—or whether it is essential that there should be an authority 
devoting itself entirely to the work. We consider that the many and subtle 
problems associated with public assistance, especially when it is a family 
rather than an individual that requires rehabilitation, cannot be solved by 
the simple process of sending off each unit separately to a separate authority 
for maintenance and treatment (p. 602). 


Although, therefore, the Majority propose to change 
the name of the authority, and also the mode of its ap- 
pointment, the new Public Assistance Authority is the 
same kind of authority as the present Poor Law author- 
ity. No fundamental change in the present system is 
proposed; and accordingly the Majority Report is im- 
mensely more popular with Poor Law officials as a class 
than the Minority Report. As Mrs. Bosanquet says: 


The fact that success and failure are so mingled [in the present system] 
suggests that the defects to be remedied must be sought more in the ad- 
ministration of the law than in the law itself; hence it is the administra- 
tion which the commissioners in their recommendations mainly seek to im- 
prove. If all Boards of Guardians had been working as well as the best, 
there would probably have been no demand for an inquiry, and little need 
of change. But... we shall see how very far that is from being the 
case, and what imperative need there is in many places to find adminis- 
trators who will be more distinterested, more honest, and more intelligent 
(The Poor Law Report of 1909, p. 8). 


Two reasons are alleged in the Majority Report for the 
treatment of destitution by a single authority: first, that 
the common element of destitution is best dealt with by 
an authority specializing in this common element in all 
its varied forms; secondly, that the interests of econ- 
omy are best consulted by the concentration of all ques- 
tions of public relief in the hands of a single relieving 
authority, which will check its instincts of relief, and 
even of cure, by the consideration of cost, actual and 
potential, to the community. The first reason is that of 
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Let us consider 





efficiency, the second that of economy. 
these two reasons in turn. 

1. The common element is not really need or destitu- 
tion in itself; for this is a mere abstraction until re- 
duced to the several concrete needs,—the need of nur- 
ture and education, the need of health, the need of em- 
ployment, ete. And if it is said that all alike need relief, 
we must reply that the real need lies much deeper than 
that, that it is a need of that which will make relief un- 
necessary by removing the cause of the destitution it- 
self. If our treatment of the evil is to be curative, as 
both Reports agree that it ought to be, then it must 
attack and remove the causes; and these causes are mani- 
fold, not identical. This brings us to the real differ- 
ence of view between the two Reports at this point. The 
common element in all cases which come before a Poor 
Law Authority is the existence, in all of them, not of 
need, but of the disposition to apply for relief. It is an 
element of character, a moral quality, in dealing with 
which a Destitution Authority is supposed to have ac- 
quired the wisdom of experience. This implies the fur- 
ther view that the cause of destitution itself is a moral 
one,—defect of character. This view is very explicitly 
stated by Professor Bosanquet: 


























The antagonism cannot be put too strongly. The Majority proceed upon 
the principle that where there is a failure of social self-maintenance . . 

there is a defect in the citizen-character, or at least a grave danger to its in- 
tegrity; and that therefore every case of this kind raises a problem which 
is ‘moral,’ in the sense of affecting the whole capacity of self-manage- 
ment, to begin with in the person who has failed, and secondarily, in the 
whole community, so far as influenced by expectation and example. This 
relation to a man’s whole capacity for self-management, his morale, is a 
distinctive feature, I take it, which separates the treatment required by 
the destitute or necessitous from anything that can be offered to citizens 
who are maintaining themselves in a normal course of life. (Article on 
‘*The Majority Report’’ in Sociological Review, April, 1909.) 















In reply to this diagnosis of the cause of destitution, 
the Minority Report for Scotland very pointedly sug- 
gests that ‘‘two-fifths of all the paupers are infants or 
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children of school age,’’ in whose case the hypothesis 
of defect in citizen character is obviously absurd; that 
‘something like another two-fifths of all those who, in 
Scotland, apply for maintenance are not merely ‘dis- 
abled’ in the technical sense, but are definitely suffering 
from some specific disease or chronic infirmity of body, 
for which they have to be medically treated,’’ and that 
in their case ‘‘the question necessarily arises, whether 
there is any ground for dealing with any neglected sick 
persons who need medical treatment, in any different 
way from that in which we have now decided to treat 
phthisis patients,—whether we have any more grounds 
for assuming the coexistence of a ‘defect in the citizen 
character’ or ‘grave danger to its integrity,’ along with 
cancer, rheumatism, lead poisoning, hernia, or varicose 
veins, than along with pulmonary consumption; and that 
in the case of the aged, ‘‘who make up the bulk of the 
remainder of the pauper host,’’ ‘‘by the passing of the 
Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, the community has, even 
whilst we were deliberating, definitely declared against’’ 
any deterrent treatment. The only case to which the 
hypothesis of a moral defect as the cause of destitution 
can possibly be applicable, therefore, is that of the adult 
able-bodied destitute. While the Minority hold,—I think 
with justice,—that ‘‘it is invidious and unwarranted to 
assume that such unemployment is, in any particular 
case, wholly or even mainly the result of any ‘defect in 
the citizen character,’ ’’ they agree with Mr. Beveridge’s 
conclusion that moral causes explain the incidence, though 
not the volume of unemployment. 


The suggestion that ‘‘ where there is a failure of social self-maintenance 
. . . there is a defect in the citizen character or at least a grave danger 
to its integrity,’’ is, in any careful analysis, seen to be true, if at all, of 
the able-bodied and of the able-bodied only. . . . It is exactly because we 
realize the overwhelming importance to the character of the community of 
stimulating, in all sections of the able-bodied, the desire and faculty for 
self-maintenance, that we urge the necessity of having an authority dealing 
with the able-bodied, and with the able-bodied only. (Minority Report for 
Scotland, p. 65.) 
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It is only right to add, with reference to the ‘moral 
factor’ in the causation of destitution, that such obvious 
moral defects as intemperance and idleness are, to a 
very large extent, themselves effects which demand for 
their explanation such causes as neglected childhood, in- 
sufficient nurture, and unemployment. To take the last 
of these causes, few things are so demoralizing as unem- 
ployment or under-employment; and the Minority Report 
traces in a convincing way the gradual process of de- 
terioration by which, under our present system (or rather 
lack of system), the efficient workman of good character 
passes, gradually but surely, from the stage of unem- 
ployment to that of unemployableness. We cannot really 
separate the moral from the economic causes of destitu- 
tion; they act and react upon each other in the most 
intimate way. While the Majority Report would isolate 
the moral cause, the Minority Report insists that we must 
treat the problem as a whole, and deal with the ‘moral 
factor,’ where it actually exists, and whether it exists in 
the destitute individual himself or in some other indi- 
vidual or individuals, as an effect, no less than as a cause 
of unemployment and, consequently, of destitution. 

2. The second reason which is adduced for treating 
destitution as a single problem, to be dealt with by a 
single authority specializing in it, and governed by the 
principle of deterrence, is the economic one. This was 
the dominating consideration in the minds of the 1834 
Commission; it is the famous ‘principle of 1834,’ the 
principle of ‘less eligibility. Even the Commission of 
1834, it is to be observed, insisted upon ‘classification’ 
of the destitute; they had no thought of applying the 
principle of deterrence or less eligibility to the non- 
able-bodied; and there was then no alternative to the 
single authority, the various specialized authorities for 
the sick, for the children, for the aged, ete., being of 
comparatively recent origin. Moreover, they were think- 
ing only of relief; a destitution authority is a relief 
authority. If you can only relieve, and if destitution is 
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ultimately to be traced to moral rather than to economic 
causes, the principle of deterrencé, as well as the single 
authority, is inevitable. Since relief, as such, is economic 
waste, and tends to perpetuate and extend its baneful 
moral influence in the production rather than the diminu- 
tion of pauperism, it is necessary, in the interests of 
public economy, to discourage and deter, as far as the 
philanthropic or humane feeling of the community will 
permit. 

If, on the other hand, it is possible to prevent the oc- 
currence of destitution and, therefore, the necessity of 
relief, it is obviously more economic, as well as more 
humane, to do so. Now ‘‘the investigations of the Royal 
Commission indicate that at least nine-tenths of all the 
paupers arrive at pauperism along one or other of three 
roads,—the road of Neglected Childhood, the road of 
Sickness and Feeble-mindedness, and the road of Un- 
employment’’ (Webb, ‘‘English Poor Law Policy,’’ p. 
305). In proportion, therefore, as you succeed in prevent- 
ing child-neglect, sickness, and unemployment, you will 
prevent destitution; if you could eliminate these causes, 
you would eliminate nine-tenths of the existing destitution. 
In so far as this preventive method is successfully applied, 
you not only economize by saving the amount now spent 
in the relief of the destitution which results from these 
causes, but you increase the economic efficiency, and 
therefore the wealth, of the community. But if success 
along these preventive lines is to be achieved, it is neces- 
sary that we frankly and deliberately,—in the interests 
of economy,—abandon the principle of deterrence, and 
substitute for it the method of searching out the cases 
which call for this other kind of treatment; that we not 
only encourage, instead of discouraging, application for 
treatment, but force this treatment even upon the most 
unwilling. 

This is, according to the Minority, the lesson of ex- 
perience in dealing with the problem of destitution. 
Within the period which has elapsed since 1834 the work 
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has been gradually taken out of the hands of the Poor 
Law Authority, and undertaken by a series of specialized 
authorities dealing with it on these new preventive and 
non-deterrent lines. The Poor Law Authority has been 
gradually superseded; it has been left with a mere re- 
siduum of the business of education, care of the sick, the 
feeble-minded, ete., on its hands. The able-bodied, or un- 
employed, who have never been legally entitled to relief 
under the Scottish Poor Law, are now being looked after 
by Distress Committees and Labor Exchanges. What the 
Minority propose is simply to complete this ‘‘break-up 
of the Poor Law,’’ and to stop the waste and inefficiency 
which result from the over-lap between the new special- 
ized authorities and the old, and now antiquated, Poor 


Law Authority. 

The extent of the change in the situation in 1834 and 
at the present time, and the significance of the change 
for the solution of the problem of destitution, is admir- 
ably brought out by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in their 
‘‘English Poor Law Policy’’ (p. 278): 


To the Royal Commission of 1834 the single all-embracing destitution 
authority was not a matter of principle at all, but a necessity, which no 
one questioned. Throughout the whole country there had been only one 
kind of local authority which gave any sort of public assistance to the 
poor, and that was the Poor Law Authority. The 1834 report could, ac- 
cordingly, take it for granted that all sections of the persons to be relieved 
at the public expense on the ground of their necessities must be dealt with, 
as destitute persons, by one and the same authority. In 1909 the position 
has become quite different. There have grown up, since 1834, other pub- 
lie authorities in each district, which provide, independently of the Poor 
Law, this or that form of public assistance to persons who require it, some- 
times to all who apply, sometimes to those only who prove their need. 
The Local Education Authorities, the Local Health Authorities, the Local 
Lunacy Authorities, the Local Pension Authorities, and the Local Unem- 
ployed Authorities, are, in fact, spending in the aggregate on the children, 
the sick, the mentally defective, the aged, and the able-bodied unemployed, 
in their several forms of public assistance, out of the same fund of rates 
and taxes, more than twice as much every year as all the Poor Law Author- 
ities put together. To the Royal Commission of 1909 the retention of a 
general destitution authority, dealing with all sections of destitute persons 
as destitute persons, was, therefore, not a necessity. It was a deliberate 
choice, and we find them erecting in it into a principle. 
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What the Minority propose, on the contrary, is not the 
creation of a series of new authorities or institutions, but 
simply the complete utilization of the existing authorities 
by handing over all the children to the Education Au- 
thority, all the sick who require assistance to the Public 
Health Authority, all the aged to the Pension Authority, 
all the unemployed to the Unemployed Authority. The 
only novelty they propose is the creation of a National, 
instead of a Local Employment Authority; and even 
this authority is already, since the Commissioners re- 
ported, in existence in an undeveloped form in the Na- 
tional Labor Exchanges of the Board of Trade. If we 
once exchange the old ideal of relief for the new ideal 
of prevention, we are committed to the acceptance of 
the new specialized authorities which, experience has 
taught us, are alone qualified to deal effectively with the 
special problems to which they devote their whole atten- 
tion, and which deal with those problems on preventive 
and non-deterrent lines. 

The Majority Commissioners confess the inadequacy 
of the Destitution Authority to deal with the problem in 
a preventive and curative way, in their recommendation 
that the work of the Public Assistance Authority be sup- 
plemented by that of a Voluntary Aid Council and Com- 
mittee. ‘‘Side by side with this new organization,’’ says 
the Chairman, ‘‘was to be established in each area a com- 
bination of local charities and social workers, who were 
to help and watch over those who from various causes 
were slipping downwards in the social scale. To stop 
this downward progress and to combat the incipient de- 
velopment of destitution and distress was to be the main 
function of this additional organization. It was to work 
in codperation with the public authority, but in a sepa- 
rate sphere of action; and its disbursements were to be 
solely derived from endowed and voluntary funds.’’ 
These Voluntary Aid Committees, once constituted, are 
to work independently of the Public Assistance Author- 
ity; the work is to be divided between them and the 
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statutory authorities, certain cases being allocated to the 
one and certain cases to the other. The Minority rightly, 
in my opinion, 


object to the proposed establishment, under official auspices, of a non- 
elective Voluntary Aid Council and a network of Voluntary Aid Commit- 
tees in every burgh and county, to serve, not as a supplement to the work 
of the Town or County Council, or Local Education Authority, but as a 
substitute for this work. . . . We cannot approve this proposed assumption, 
by irresponsible philanthropic committees, of the work of the public author- 
ities to which Parliament has entrusted the duty of looking after the 
various sections of the population needing public provision. . . . And, above 
all, we object to the recommendation, definitely set forth in the Majority 
Report (section 70 of Part V), that rules should be made requiring certain 
classes of applicants for public assistance to apply, not to the public author- 
ity, but to the Voluntary Aid Committee, whether they like it or not, and de- 
barring the public authority from dealing with such cases. In particular, it is 
laid down that ‘a first application for assistance or an application for tempo- 
rary help due to non-recurrent causes, should, generally speaking, be made to 
the Voluntary Aid Committee.’ We think that the workman for the first time 
in distress from unemployment will rightly protest against being deprived of 
his right of access to the Distress Committee, or other public authority 
charged to deal with his case; and relegated, whether he likes it or not, to 
an irresponsible committee of charitable workers dispensing the alms of 
the benevolent in whatever way, and subject to whatever inquiries they 
think fit. The proper sphere of voluntary work is, in our judgment, the 
supplementing of the visiting and the provision made by the various pub- 
lie authorities. We utterly object to this voluntary charity being com- 
pulsorily forced on the poor, in any one case, as a substitute for the public 
provision. (Minority Report for Scotland, pp. 44, 45.) 


As a supplement, though not a substitute, for the pro- 
vision made by the public authorities, the Minority recog- 
nize not merely the value, but the indispensableness of 
the work of voluntary and philanthropic agencies. Pri- 
vate institutions of all kinds, such as now exist and do 
such a beneficent work, should, they think, be utilized 
by the public authorities, as should also ‘‘the personal 
services of voluntary workers in the homes of the poor.’’ 
The new Local Authorities have already adopted this 
course. 

With the new principle of ‘searching out’ the beginnings of what will 


eventually produce destitution, and trying to deal with every case in its 
most incipient stage, the Local Health Authorities in many towns of Great 
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Britain . . . are already organizing definite corps of health visitors, mostly 
voluntary workers, who act as the eyes and ears of the medical officer of 
health, and regularly visit in a helpful way the families committed to their 
charge. Similarly, with the new duties connected with medical inspection 
and treatment, the Local Education Authorities are organizing, under one 
name or another, their own volunteer Children’s Care Committees, the mem- 
bers of which are individually charged to keep in friendly touch with all 
the families in which there are ailing or necessitous children of school 
age....It is indeed already plain that each of the several preven- 
tive authorities, dealing with the several sections of the population, 
needs for the effective discharge of its duties, not only its own salaried 
staff, but also an extensive fringe of volunteer workers, specialized to its 
particular service and gradually acquiring a certain training in its work, 
with which to maintain the necessary touch and personal contact with all 
the families of the city. . . . We look, therefore, for a great expansion in 
the sphere of personal benevolence and voluntary service; not by way of 
irresponsible alternative to the action of the public authority, but by way 
of supplementing and informing this, and supplying the ‘human element’ 
(Ibid, pp. 40, 41). 
James SETH. 
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GODWIN AND POLITICAL JUSTICE. 
A. K. ROGERS. 


HE name of William Godwin is one which, I am 

afraid, arouses but little enthusiasm in the breast 
of the modern student of literature or politics. Even be- 
fore his death he had for the most part lost his vogue, 
and he has never had the fortune to be rehabilitated in 
any large degree, although he possesses claims that are 
at least respectable in two widely separated fields; his 
novels can still be read with a tolerably lively interest. 
But his reputation as a man unequal to the rank he had 
temporarily usurped has followed him, and rather un- 
fairly handicapped his just claims. 

An estimate of Godwin’s philosophy cannot be alto- 
gether separated from his personal characteristics, to 
which a few words are due. The most obvious thing 
about him, which stands out on the least acquaintance, 
is that in him the intellectual qualities were developed 
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at the expense of the emotional. Through life he was 
governed by a rational deliberateness which has its laud- 
able side, but which must frequently have been to the 
less perfect mortals who surrounded him distinctly aggra- 
vating. He had a rooted distrust, both theoretical and 
practical, of anything like impulsiveness, of giving him- 
self over to the current of spontaneous instincts how- 
ever generous and human. On the whole, one can hardly 
avoid the judgment that he was a good deal of a prig. 
He has the prig’s formal perfection of good habits, his 
unshaken confidence in the superiority of his own mo- 
tives, his insatiable desire to live on a pinnacle, to serve 
as guide, philosopher, and friend to his associates, to 
be forever instructive and condescending. ‘‘I am in 
every respect,’’ he says of himself, ‘‘so far as I am able 
to follow the dictates of my own mind, personally indif- 
ferent to all personal gratifications. I know of nothing 
worth the living for but usefulness and service to my fel- 
low-creatures. The only object I pursue is to increase 
so far as lies in my power the quantity of their knowl- 
edge and goodness and happiness.’’ ‘‘For years,’’ he 
writes again, ‘‘I scarcely did anything at home or abroad 
without the inquiry being uppermost in my mind whether 
I could be better employed for the general benefit.’’ 
There is something to be admired in this no doubt, but 
there is also visible more than a touch of the prig. No 
one can test continually the details of living by a self- 
conscious philanthropic standard without tending to be- 
come abnormal, and developing an undue sense of the 
importance of philanthropy and his own philanthropic 
self. In Godwin there is continually cropping out the 
defects of his virtue. ‘‘You may grieve me, but you can- 
not inspire me with anger,’’ he writes to a youth with 
whom he had quarreled; and we can detect in his words 
the assumption of conscious virtue and reasonableness 
condescending to weakness, which is of all things most 
maddening to the ordinary sinner. 

As Godwin’s philosophy is relatively unfamiliar, it 
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will be necessary to start with a sketch of its main fea- 
tures, before I can turn to the points to which I wish 
chiefly to call attention. Men come into the world with- 
out any distinctive character, but with the potency of an 
unlimited development. This development is the out- 
come of certain simple laws. External impressions are 
made upon us; these are found to be connected with 
various pleasures and pains; and this system of inter- 
connections, or associations, determines the complex of 
our characters and our lives. All our conduct is deter- 
mined in the end, therefore, by ideas which have got as- 
sociated with pleasurable or painful feelings, and which 
consequently lead to efforts to obtain the one and avoid 
the other; our acts are due, that is, to opinions, or rea- 
son, since reason is nothing more than a utilitarian rec- 
ognition or calculation of consequences. It follows that 
human happiness or misery will depend very largely 
upon what it is that gives rise to these opinions. Now 
a vast number of them, and these the most highly im- 
portant, are not formed through direct and first-hand 
experience, but are the indirect product of our social 
surroundings, of the institutions under which we are 
brought up. The first business therefore of the philos- 
opher who desires the good of mankind, is to determine 
what is, and what is not, the desirable form for govern- 
ment, or social organization, to take. Or, since every one 
admits in some sense that government should be just, 
what is the nature of justice? 

Godwin’s answer is, that justice is that principle of 
conduct which in every act keeps clearly in view the best 
possible interest of the whole. That we should be no 
respecters of persons, that in every judgment we should 
put ourselves in the place of the perfectly impartial spec- 
tator,—such expressions represent the essential quality 
of justice. If, for example, it is a question which of 
two men I am to prefer when there is a benefit I cannot 
render to both, then I should ask myself without prejudice 
in whose hands it will accrue to the largest advantage to 
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the race. This will exclude all preference based on in- 
herited prejudice, prescription, the accidents of circum- 
stance or birth. It excludes, too, the principle of self- 
seeking. Reason recognizes that I am but one unit 
among many, with no superior claims except as I hap- 
pen to be a person of superior virtue; and therefore I 
shall give not the slightest preference to myself simply 
because I happen to be myself. In like manner it has no 
place for private gratitude; and the same thing is true 
of those other more permanent ties, of country or of 
family, which are commonly held to occasion a superior 
force of obligation. 

Since now man in his true nature is a creature of rea- 
son, it can be set down that the best form of government 
is that which most completely recognizes his claims as 
an autonomous being, governing his own life voluntarily 
by conscious rational principles. That a monarchy or 
an aristocracy has on the whole no tendency to produce 
such a character, but rather places a premium upon men- 
tal insincerity and inertia, and a fawning and servile 
spirit, Godwin attempts at some length to show. Of all 
existing forms, democracy is indisputably the best. But 
even democracy is not ideally perfect, for to the search- 
ing eye of philosophy there remains a flaw in the very 
notion of government itself, which therefore any con- 
ceivable form of government must share. 

The defect is this, that government at its best makes 
use of coercion, and coercion is always an evil, alike 
because it rests upon an infliction of pain, and because, 
more fatal still, it takes the place of the one right motive 
for action,—rational understanding and choice. No man 
is moral who does not freely will benevolence for its own 
sake. Government may be a necessary evil for a long 
time to come, but still it is an evil. Godwin’s own ideal 
is that of a loose confederation of small parishes, each 
managing its own affairs, and sending when necessary 
delegates to an Amphyctionie Council with an advisory 
power simply. Internal disputes are to come before a 
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jury which decides each case as equity demands,—for 
there will be no legal codes,—and which, too, can grad- 
ually shed its coercive power as men grow in reason, until 
in the end we may look to see it give place altogether to 
a voluntary submission to the judgment of him whose 
greater wisdom the sense of the community recognizes. 

About this doctrine of philosophical anarchy center 
the most characteristic articles of Godwin’s creed. Ob- 
viously, for one thing, it does away with punishment.: 
But there are other forms of slavery in society beside 
that of penal law. The boy, for example, is also a human 
and rational being, and must be freed from the tyranny 
of the school and schoolmaster. Promises and contracts 
furnish another and more subtle way in which liberty can 
be restricted. We are not to be handicapped by our own 
past desires and opinions, and so a promise is immoral. 
This is one of Godwin’s chief indictments against the in- 
stitution of marriage. It may be added that marriage 
is a monopoly, which is always odious; and as an attach- 
ment to an individual without reference to merit, it is 
plainly unjust. 

While Godwin, accordingly, upholds the principle of 
democracy on its negative side, as a denial of all monop- 
oly and privilege, he is equally keen to remove any sus- 
picion that he is giving countenance to a communistic 
restriction of individual initiative. Indeed he is for 
going to the other extreme, and getting rid not only 
of compulsion, but of voluntary codperation even, as 
interfering with the sufficiency of the rational self. The 
peculiarity of his attitude, in its opposition to the exist- 
ing ideal of monopolistic society and to communism alike, 
comes out most sharply in his doctrine of property. 
From the principle of justice it is no far ery to his con- 
clusion that property belongs where it is most needed, as 
a promoter of individual and social good. I have thus 
no rights to a thing which is not demanded by my real 
needs. To withhold the superfluous loaf of bread from 
my starving neighbor marks me plainly as unjust; to 
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give it is no act of voluntary and praiseworthy charity, 
but only what the law of justice itself requires. But now 
this does not lead, with Godwin, quite to the issue which 
it might seem to imply. On the surface it would appear 
to take away all philosophic ground from the institution 
of private property. But before we fall back on a com- 
munism of goods, we have to consider how this could at 
present be brought about and maintained. And clearly 
it would require some measure of coercive regulation. 
Differences in accumulated property are bound to be the 
outcome of differences of circumstance, ability, and ap- 
plication, unless they are restrained by positive law. 
And so in distribution for use. I have for whatever rea- 
son in my possession some article which my neighbor 
could also apply to his needs; what shall decide between 
us when we both claim it? Godwin’s answer is, that the 
principle of justice makes it binding on me to give up 
to him the article if on impartial survey he seems to me 
to need it more than I, but that it does not give him a 
right to take it by force when I fail to allow voluntarily 
yhis claim. Justice in property is a moral principle, and 
not a social regulation, a duty rather than a right. 
Rights, in Godwin’s philosophy, are never fundamental; 
they are grounded indirectly on this preéminent fact of 
the moral obligation of each individual to meet the de- 
, mands of justice. Politics, that is, is a mere phase of 

individual ethics. The consequence is, that for practical 
purposes, until it comes about that we are all perfectly 

wise and perfectly generous,—when no disputes will 
arise,—the present institution of private possession is 
justified on the ground of expediency. The real basis 
of private property is, accordingly, the right of private 
yjudgment, which will not allow any one to force a man 

to share with others that which he wishes not to share. 
If everyone were to enforce what he considered his own 
right, it would not only violate the claims of reason as 
the sole adjuster, but it would bring about a state of 
anarchy fatal to human happiness. 
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It would have been very easy, were one maliciously in- 
clined, to have touched up the sketch of Godwin’s opin- 
ions in a way to make them appear even absurdly futile. 
As it is, I should not be greatly surprised if the impres- 
sion given was that of a mere doctrinaire and visionary, 
busied with Utopian schemes quite removed from actual 
human facts and motives. But the better acquainted one 
becomes with Godwin and his writings, the less plausible 
does this judgment seem. As a matter of fact, he is on 
the whole a very shrewd, careful, and sometimes subtle 
reasoner, extraordinarily painstaking in following out 
the ramifications of his argument, and fertile in antici- 
pating objections, with a keen eye for sophisms, and pos- 
sessing, within rather well-defined limits, a wide and not 
unpenetrating acquaintance with the workings of human 
nature. It is true that Godwin knows men rather ex- 
‘ternally and mechanically. His novels are remarkable 
examples of what may be done in the way of such an 
elaborative deduction of character, without much help 
from a sense of the more intimate and non-rational 
springs of conduct. Below a certain level he is indeed 
quite at a loss. This is commonly the case, for instance, 
when he touches upon the facts of the religious life, as 
distinguished from religious creeds and history. Thus 
Paul’s ery, ‘‘I am chief of sinners,’’ is to Godwin as a 
genuine expression of experience a blank impossibility; 
and he proceeds to render it intelligible by suggesting 
that it is a profession Paul conceived himself in duty 
bound to make, as a doctrinal consequence from Jesus’s 
commendation of lowliness of spirit among his disciples. 
We need not be greatly surprised, therefore, to find him 
incapable of seeing in religion anything but the ‘‘night- 
mare that has pressed down all the exertions of the 
human mind,’’ and talking with some condescension of 
Jesus’s ‘‘extraordinary ignorance of the nature of man.’’ 
But at least it is to be said for him that, whatever he 
may miss in the significance of his topic, he always does 
have some real point to make, some real meaning in his 
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mind, which one may suspect is not always true of more 
profound philosophies. And usually, too, the more one 
considers it, the more there is to say for Godwin even 
where he departs farthest from the safe and sane. Take 
his depreciation of gratitude. What Godwin has prob- 
ably chiefly in mind to speak against is, as we have come 
to recognize, one of the very great dangers in public life. 
When personal favors, influence, pull, are made the basis 
of political action, gratitude does become immoral. So 
of his strictures on education. Perhaps few persons now- 
adays are ready to go the length of abolishing systematic 
education altogether, or to be impressed by the awful 
tyranny that is involved in any constraint upon the in- 
clinations of the younger generation. But if anything 
is clear, it is that Godwin’s views on education are far 
and away ahead of his time. Indeed I doubt if there 
could be found a single English writer prior to the lat- 
ter half of the century just past, who has so firm a grasp 
on the principles which are at present leavening educa- 
tional methods. That even the boy has rights which are 
infringed when there is foreed upon him a mass of facts 
out of relation to his childish needs and interests; that 
sympathy with child nature is the soul of education; that 
study with desire is the only real activity; that the 
knowledge when and how to ask a question is no con- 
temptible part of learning; that a good share of the 
boy’s really valuable training comes through his sports, 
when he really thinks instead of laying up materials for 
thinking, whereas much that goes on in the schools is 
pure waste and futility; that the aim of education should 
be to test the individual in a variety of interests in order 
to discover where his talent lies—this, the modern doc- 
trine of interest, is enforced by Godwin, particularly in 
some of his later writings, with a really considerable 
power and insight. 

But these after all are details, and they leave the main 
business untouched. So long as Godwin’s fundamental 
premises,—the omnipotence of reason, and the principle 
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of universal benevolence,—are set aside as the senti- 
mentalisms of a shallow age, which our own profounder 
day has exploded, he can have no special claim upon the 
present. But I am not convinced of the adequacy of 
this modern disposition to treat men as mere representa- 
tives of a bygone period, which our academic formulas 
have definitively summed up and pigeon-holed. It might 
be very well could we depend on finding each new age 
formula fully just to the preceding one; but more com- 
monly, I suspect, it is only the substitution of one shib- 
boleth for another. Godwin thought that the wisdom of 
all time had been embodied in the doctrine of the asso- 
ciation of ideas. We smile at his simplicity, but it does 
not prevent us from talking as if we ourselves of the 
century of evolution and physical science had a final 
formula of our own. It will not be superfiuous, then, to 
ask whether the rational benevolence of the eighteenth 
century deserves quite the scorn that is now so fre- 
quently meted out to it. 

Godwin’s doctrine that reason is the sole effective en- 
gine of reform may be split up into three propositions 
which sufficiently express its nature. First, men do, 
with unimportant exceptions, act normally upon opin- 
ions, good or bad. In the second place, no permanent 
betterment of society can take place which is not based 
upon right opinion, generally diffused throughout the 
body politic. And, finally, when we trust to reason rather 
than to secondary motives, we actually do find men rec- 
ognizing it and responding to it in the long run. 

Now putting the gospel of reason in such terms ws 
these, it is not too much to say that it coincides with the 
point of emphasis in the movements that are taking place 
in American democracy to-day. One of the obvious signs 
of the times is the rapidly growing doubt about the effi- 
cacy, on the one hand of political organization, and on 
the other of mere legal enactment. That we are over- 
loaded with legislation, a very large part of which no 
one thinks seriously of enforcing, has become a common- 
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place; and at least one main reason for its ineffective- 
ness is the fact that it is not backed by enlightened 
public judgment. The time was when Godwin’s pro- 
posal that legislatures meet only one day in the year 
may have seemed the height of anarchistic folly; to-day 
there are, it is safe to say, a great many very respectable 
members of society who would jump at the suggestion. 
One large class of the failures which the enemies of 
democracy are continually bringing up against it, is due 
to this endeavor to force public opinion rather than en- 
lighten it. Even so apparently extreme a notion as that 
all legislation be given merely an advisory power, and 
that we trust to the reasonableness of the public to back 
it rather than to force, has its counterpart in the rather 
general modern tendency toward arbitration of a more 
or less non-compulsory sort. One thing at least is certain; 
that upon what Godwin calls the power of right reason, 
the faith that mankind when it really thinks about 
thing has a tendency to think right in the end, the whol 
possibility of democracy rests. 

Now, theoretically, Americans always have recognized 
this; but practically they have placed their main reli- 
ance in a very different direction,—upon organization, 
namely, or party. It is only within the recent past that 
we have begun to try systematically, and with some dis- 
tinct consciousness of what we are about, the one remedy 
that goes logically with the theory of democracy. And 
publicity, and independent political judgment on the 
basis of it, are a pretty direct translation of Godwin’s 
political teaching. Godwin does not say that all men 
are capable at present of acting according to reason and 
justice. What he does say is this: that until they are 
so capable, no free institution has a secure foundation, 
and that the only way to make them open to reason is to 
give them a fair chance at it. And when they are given 
the fullest possible basis for judgment, Godwin affirms 
that they will prove themselves ultimately equal to their 
obligations. Whether or not this proves to be justified, 
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we are beginning to suspect, at any rate, that as yet the 
remedy never has had a fair trial. One of the most sig- 
nificant of modern political movements is the incipient 
attempt to see what would happen if it were made a 
fact; and incidentally it is justifying Godwin the philos- 
opher of reason. What réle parties are to play in the 
politics of the future it is too early to attempt to prophesy. 
Supposedly they are not likely soon to be discarded. But 
as between the principles of party allegiance and regu- 
larity, and independency, there can be slight doubt to 
which the future belongs. We have come to see by hard 
experience that the emphasis on regularity leads straight 
toward undemocratic institutions; and one main reason 
is that on which Godwin is constantly insisting,—that it' 
dulls the individual’s power of judgment instead of 
sharpening it, and so delivers him bound into the hands 
of interested self-seekers. We shall doubtless have new 
parties in the more or less immediate future, to meet 
new issues; but it is not in them as parties that our 
real hope lies, but in a sufficient number of voters who 
refuse to hand over their opinions in the lump to any 
organization, but who limit their allegiance to the actual 
present issue, which they endeavor to decide as sensibly 
as they may, by the use of their own impartial reason. 
There is throughout in Godwin a refreshingly clear- 
headed insight into the romanticism through which of- 
ficialism and partisan ambition combine to becloud the 
simple issues of government. The average man seldom 
stops to consider how large an element of quackery there 
is in the professional side of the business of running a 
nation. The habit of throwing about public affairs a veil 
of solemn and portentous secrecy, and the ‘‘trick of a 
mysterious carriage’’ in those who deal with them, is 
largely responsible for the prevalent notion that such 
matters are too high for ordinary folk. Godwin is prob- 
ably right in affirming that the professional soldier is 
greatly overrated, by himself and others, in comparison 
with the capacity for the business of war of the untrained 
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mind of good intelligence; and certainly this is true of 
the esotericism of legislation or diplomacy, which last 
in particular, in its traditional claims, is rapidly sink- 
ing to its proper level as a moderately successful sub- 
ject for third-rate novels of intrigue. Indeed the claims 
of the expert, from the field of medical jurisprudence 
to the tariff, are fast becoming discredited by reason of 
the wholly false and superstitious basis on which they 
have been wont to place themselves. Contrast with all 
such indirections the simple and pregnant words of God- 
win: ‘‘Truth is the proper element of the human soul, 
and frankness its becoming habit.’’ This is the real 
inner spirit of his rationalism, which no philosophy of 
society can safely outgrow. 

It is hardly possible to separate sharply in Godwin 
between reason and benevolence, because the outcome of 
reason is with him always disinterestedness, and service 
to mankind. And in what has just been said there is a 
reference to the humanitarian side. But now in this 
special connection there is another reason for a certain 
discredit into which Godwin’s type of social philosophy 
has fallen at the present time. It is no longer fashion- 
able to talk about the love of man and universal benevo- 
lence. We are for being very cool and scientific. We 
will profess no emotional enthusiasms in our reforming, 
and will count on none in mankind generally to help us 
out. Things happen according to law, and particularly 
according to economic laws, which are for the most part 
grim and practical affairs, and leave little point to the 
vaporings of our humanitarian sympathies. Let us get 
down to bed-rock. Men are creatures engaged in a life 
and death struggle with the forces of nature, not kindly 
souls dispensing Christian charities to their neighbors. 
Recognize this. Recognize that you can move them only 
by making it worth their while, and to this end study 
first of all to know what are the laws of the universe on 
which the satisfaction of their material needs depend. 

I should be the last to deny that this modern turn for 
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realism is on the whole most salutary, or that it hits 
Godwin in perhaps his weakest point. There is in him 
a notable lack of sense for the significance of the ma- 
terial basis of life. This shows clearly in his psychology, 
where the mind is omnipotent, and the body negligible. 
Thus rather than allow the dependence of ability upon 
the brain, Godwin would explain the larger size of the 
wise man’s skull, supposing that really it is larger, on 
the ground that it was stretched by the greater activity 
of the mental processes in childhood; fainting, to quote 
another instance, is to be avoided by thinking more 
clearly rather than by attending to the bodily machine. 
So in his schemes of reform, he never will see that the 
laws of the material and economie world may have some- 
thing to say about the perfectibility of the species; al- 
most the only place where physical law enters at all into 
his dreams, is in connection with the light-hearted antici- 
pation of a perfection of mechanical invention which 
shall so harness the forces of nature as to place the most 
extensive operations in the hands of a single man, and 
free him from the need of codperation with his fellows. 
That Godwin ean suppose this, without feeling it incum- 
bent upon him even to put the question whether this com- 
plicated machinery is itself to be built and transported 
also without codperation, indicates the very casual na- 
ture of his glances at the material side of things. And 
furthermore, Godwin in his zeal for vindicating benevo- 
lence as a real principle of human nature, is much too 
inclined to deprecate any less disinterested motive as a 
positive moral defect to be ruthlessly excised, until we 
are left with a world of men each busily looking out for 
everybody else with no thought of himself, all engaged 
in taking in one another’s washing, but doing it gratis. 
For all his individualism, Godwin’s emphasis is so little 
on self-development and fullness of personal life, that 
he even thinks it necessary to justify the claims which 
a man’s private interests have upon himself, on the 
ground that he is a part of that whole which alone should 
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occupy our endeavor. It has already appeared that God- 
win in his notion that the highest and most indispensable 
duty of man is to study and promote his neighbor’s wel- 
fare, has some family resemblance to what the unchari- 
table might call a busybody. In like vein he argues 
strongly against any compensation for public officials; 
it would be too unendurable a thought to the truly good 
man,—the suspicion that a partially selfish motive might 
be mixed with his public zeal. And it is very character- 
istic that when asked how else the citizen who did not 
happen to possess an independent income is to support 
himself in office, he replies that he should trust to private 
benefaction, in other words, find a patron. 

But when all is said, there still remains something 
on Godwin’s side. There is no inconsiderable risk at- 
tending on the modern preference for social realism and 
materialism. I will not stop to consider the tendency of 
science to make of itself a final end, and to think slight- 
ingly of those further interests to which the practical 
mind desires to apply its results. Especially in the 
science of man and man’s life, it is not well to become 
too engrossed in the mere desire to know, too much in 
the habit of looking on human beings as a subject for 
brochures and theses. So we see the anthropologist be- 
coming very vexed and voluble when it is proposed to 
spoil his raw material through attempts to better its 
conditions. We have the sociologist insisting that he is 
a scientist and nothing more, and rather pluming himself 
on making no pretence to an ability to be of the least 
assistance in solving human problems. Even the pro- 
fessed philanthropist is showing some tendency, not 
merely to become the investigator, which is altogether 
to be applauded, but to adopt the mental habits of him 
who is an investigator before everything else. But these 
consequences are trifling when compared with others 
more positive. There is a distinct tendency on the part 
of this modern protest against sentimentalism and ideal- 
ism, to transform itself into an apology for things as 
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they are. Since Malthus was able to allay the uneasiness 
of the solid men of property in his generation, by assur- 
ing them that there was no danger of any such calamity 
as a general extension of prosperity, since the eternal law 
of the universe, under the guise of the law of population, 
is inexorably opposed to benevolence and universal hap- 
piness, there has been a constantly recurring disposition 
to assume that an affinity exists between human misery 
and economic truth, that to be indifferent therefore to 
schemes of regeneration is the mark of the real, unim- 
passioned truth-seeker, while hopefulness and enthusiasm 
are the mawkish product of a weak hold on realities. 

I am not proposing, however, to refute the man who 
denies the validity of ideals of social improvement, but 
simply to raise the question whether the fascination of 
the new scientific grounds for progress has not unwar- 
rantably thrust aside the simpler aspect for which Godwin 
stands. Godwin’s great lack is one of practicable method, 
and this a thoroughgoing knowledge of the material bases 
of society alone can supply. But at least the supposi- 
tion that we are safe in trusting wholly to this trend of 
natural forces is scarcely to be regarded as well advised. 
It is no more than the old doctrine of an acquiescence 
in the ways of Providence, with all the presuppositions 
removed that give any reasonable ground for imagining 
that the world is going to pay the least attention to our 
wishes. If we want anything in this world, we had best 
make up our minds that it is coming to us only because 
we want it, and so that back of the possible ways of go- 
ing to work there must be a sufficient motive power to 
get the right ways chosen. And we may also as well 
make up our minds that no motive is going to bring about 
a regenerated society which is not, whatever else it may 
be, too, that same motive of a love for the common good, 
and a disinterested hatred of injustice, to which God- 
win gives the name of benevolence. There is no real 
security for justice in society until, as Godwin puts it, 
men when ‘‘under the influence of generous sentiments 
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will feel that they are at home.’’ So long as they are 
seeking every one the main chance, and are incredulous 
of the possibility of a more generous temper, of a service 
that looks to no immediate selfish reward, any permanent 
social good is a contradiction in terms. So long, for 
example, as a revolt against the methods of organized 
capital has its backing in the less successful, who would 
do just the same things themselves if they were only 
smart enough, it is reasonable to suppose that there will 
always be a sufficient number of reformers who can be 
seduced from their allegiance when they become formid- 
able, to keep the magnates from any serious cause for 
apprehension. If socialism is nothing but a personal 
desire for better wages and an envy of the rich, there 
is not the slightest reason to think that it will ever 
have sufficient solidarity to be formidable to shrewd and 
resourceful opponents. There is a large element of polit- 
ical wisdom in Godwin’s dictum that the end of polities 
is gradually to wean men from contemplating their own 
benefit simply in all they do; taken not as a statement 
of what we can actually expect of men at a given mo- 
ment, but as something which political institutions ought 
to have in view as a part of their outcome if they are 
to show any principle of progress in themselves, this is 
far truer than the philosophy of the practical politician, 
who sees in the selfishness of human nature an eternal 
bar to any idealistic form of social organization, and 
would therefore reinforce it by fitting institutions de- 
liberately to such lower motives, and declining to take 
any chances with the others. It may well be that God- 
win is inclined to talk too much about benevolence and 
virtue, to trust too exclusively to preaching, exhorta- 
tion. Certainly the degree in which he is inclined to 
divorce benevolence from self-interest is bad tactics. In- 
deed we are coming gradually to see that only then can 
we look for the best social results when, instead of the 
spirit of benevolence, that at best tends to stand out 
separate from and superior to its task, there is substi- 
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tuted that fellowship which works for a common end, mine 
and my neighbor’s alike, and which is too much inter- 
ested in the outcome to consider very particularly 
whether it is working out of altruism so-called, or just 
because it finds the work worth while. But unless the 
reality of a social end and interest be there, and be there 
as a potent and fundamental source of action, democracy 
may look to see itself bankrupt in the near future. 

If one were to ask for the reasons why Godwin’s own 
treatment in the Political Justice fails quite frequently 
to carry conviction and impressiveness, it might perhaps 
be found in two considerations. He has, to begin with, 
rather too easy a sense of the requirements of right rea- 
son. These principles of justice seem to him to be,— 
and in a sense they are,—so very clear and simple, that 
he ean hardly conceive it possible but that, were I to 
buttonhole my neighbor, and carefully and systematically 
pour into his ears my argument, he should become a con- 
vert. With no adequate conception of the instinctive 
basis of human nature, Godwin fails to recognize that 
putting a verbal argument into a man’s head is not very 
effective, unless you can be sure of attaching it to some 
real and vital impulse; and therefore that all sorts of 
byways of experience may be required to make of logic 
a living force. The possibility, for example, that punish- 
ment under right conditions may succeed in touching 
springs of self-revelation and motivation which argu- 
ment is powerless to reach, is something which in his 
discussion of penal law lies quite beyond his range of 
vision. And Godwin fails to appreciate, too, the confus- 
ing and disheartening way in which the considerations 
of naked justice are implicated in the very complex sys- 
tem of relationships under which they have to be ap- 
plied. Many a man will in the abstract admit thai he 
ought to be ready to do his neighbor good, who is sin- 
cerely at a loss to see how this is to be put in practice 
under actual business conditions. And to reiterate the 
principles is not to solve his problem. Now Godwin’s 
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answer is this: The principles, you allow, are simple; 
then reduce the social conditions to a like simplicity, and 
you will have no trouble. But this is the second and the 
main reason for Godwin’s lack of appeal. For him the 
relationships of society are merely the sum of uncompli- 
cated relationships between innumerable pairs of indi- 
viduals. This anarchism,—in the philosophical sense,— 
is presupposed in nearly every side of his philosophy; 
and almost invariably it weakens the force of his argu- 
ment. If his doctrine is translated out of personal into 
social terms, it gains largely in force. 

What I mean may be illustrated again in his concep- 
tion of reason as the only true motive. I have interpreted 
this in terms of the value of social publicity, and the de- 
velopment of a social conscience and sense of responsi- 
bility. But Godwin does not stop here; thinking as he 
does of human relationships as first of all personal and 
particular, it goes to justify to him also his own peculiar 
belief in his vocation as a missionary. Each man, that 
is to say, is to make himself personally responsible for 
all of his acquaintances, help them regulate their con- 
duct by reason, be ‘‘the generous censor of his neighbor 
to tell him in person, and publish to the world, his virtues, 
his good deeds, his meannesses, and his failures.’’ It is 
a matter for congratulation that few men have so sensi- 
tive a conscience as Godwin’s in this direction, or life 
would scarcely be tolerable. Godwin is temperamentally 
quite lacking in reticence. He would have everyone 
‘‘make the world his confessional,’’ ‘‘utter nothing that 
is false, and withhold nothing that is true.’’ Witness 
his demand that sexual matters, since they are as much 
facts as anything else, should be as freely talked about 
in society. But in public dealings the value of publicity 
stands on a quite different plane, and Godwin loses 
through failing to distinguish. 

Of course, in his own ideal society this distinction 
rather falls to the ground, through the absence of any 
save a modicum of public business. But this points to 
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the final and practically most important query to which 
Godwin’s political theory gives rise. He fails almost 
entirely, that is, to recognize the problems that grow out 
of the industrial organization of society. To those who 
have less faith that life in the modern world can be lived 
without organized activity, it is becoming the supreme 
question whether this is to be left to chance, and the 
shifty grasping of opportunities by clever individuals, or 
whether society to protect itself is not bound to take some 
charge of its own interests. But with such a tendency 
Godwin’s anarchism is far less out of sympathy than 
would appear on the surface. At most it is a question 
of judgment and not of underlying motive. The laws 
required for industrial efficiency are laws indeed, but 
they are of a quite different sort from those of retribu- 
tive punishment. They seek a positive rather than a 
negative end; they. are not restrictions first of all, but 
creative of opportunities. The whole intent of such regu- 
lations is in reality the same as Godwin’s,—to substitute 
justice for the current ideas of property, legal status, 
established authority, which are interested in checking 
the extension of an equality of opportunity to the ad- 
vantage of those who are already in possession, or who 
have the peculiar gifts and deficiencies that promise 
success in a general scramble. Godwin denies the need 
of organization, and thereby loses his chance to make 
any contribution to the special problems of the present. 
He had only to change this intellectual conviction, and 
by the whole movement of his thought he would have 
passed from the Anarchist to the Socialist. 
A. K. Rocers. 
University oF Missouri. 
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FRATERNAL BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 
WALDO L. COOK. 


HE fraternal ideal, in its simplest ethical aspect, is 

embodied in the Golden Rule; and in its social aspect, 
in the ‘brotherhood of man.’ In the history of human 
thought, it may be traced almost to the infancy of the 
race. It has been formulated by Chinese sages, by 
Buddha, by Hebrew prophets. It has permeated the great- 
est of religions. It has ennobled at least one of the pagan 
philosophies of the classic era. The mental conception 
of it, in any period during the past three thousand years, 
has not been difficult, but the realization of it in practice 
has not hitherto been rated one of the triumphs of civi- 
lization. However one may conceive of it,—as a prin- 
ciple affecting the ethical relations of individuals, the 
social relations of groups, the commercial and political 
relations of nations, or as a principle of association, of 
codperation, or of collectivism in any sense whatever, 
ancient, medieval or modern,—one is constrained to admit 
that the amplest and highest development of the ideal in 
practice is yet to come. 

Sketching briefly the historical development of the sub- 
ject, it is enough to go back to the Stoics of antiquity. 
Stoicism brought into prominence the doctrines of natural 
law and cosmopolitanism; in their view of man’s social 
relations, the Stoics were greatly in advance of preceding 
philosophical schools. ‘‘The circumstances of the time,”’ 
writes one authority, ‘‘such as the decay of Greek city 
life, the foundation of large territorial states under abso- 
lute Greek rulers, which followed Alexander’s conquests, 
and afterward the rise of the world empire of Rome, aided 
to develop the leading idea of Zeno’s ‘Republic.’ There 
he had anticipated a state . . . in which all differences 
of nationality would be merged in the common brother- 
hood of man. This cosmopolitan citizenship remained all 
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through a distinctive Stoic dogma; when first announced, 
it must have had a powerful influence upon the minds of 
men, diverting them from the distractions of almost 
parochial politics to a boundless vista. There was, then, 
no longer any difference between Greek and barbarian, 
male and female, bond and free. All were members of 
one body, as partaking in reason, all were equally men.’’ 

Stoicism was a practical philosophy. Its ethical doc- 
trine tended to take a practical form. The Stoic’s con- 
ception of world citizenship developed so far that his cos- 
mopolitanism expanded into humanitarianism. It was 
under the Roman rule that political and social conditions 
came to correspond most nearly to Stoic ideals. In the 
earlier constructive work of the Romans in conquering 
and administering the world, Stoicism played no part 
compared with the legions. But in the social adjustment 
during the stable days of the empire, Stoic doctrines ex- 
ercised a far-reaching influence. ‘‘Preached by Seneca 

. and Marcus Aurelius, the emperor, the universal 
brotherhood of man necessarily became more than a sterile 
abstraction.’’ And with Stoicism propagating this prin- 
ciple among the upper classes of Rome, the spread of 
Christianity up from the classes below was made the 
easier by the prevalence of Stoic concepts. And, finally, 
‘*the oneness of humanity, which had been conceived as 
centering in the Stoic cosmopolis, received a much more 
definite and attractive realization in the promise of the 
Christian heaven.’’! 

The merger of these Stoic principles, or ideals, with 
Christianity would have been a disaster to civilization, 
possibly, had not the Roman empire collapsed. For 
Stoicism was more concerned with this world than with 
another beyond the grave. So is the fraternal ideal, which 
is a corollary of the Stoic cosmopolitanism. If one con- 
siders pragmatically ‘the fatherhood of God’ and ‘the 
brotherhood of man,’ both essential principles of Chris- 
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tianity, it is evident that ‘the brotherhood of man’ will, 
in practice, get for a hungry, penniless wanderer food and 
shelter sooner than ‘the fatherhood of God.’ But great 
was the fall of the Roman empire, and in the ensuing 
anarchy of government and social chaos, during the cen- 
turies which are now grouped as the dark ages, the aver- 
age human creature was doubtless in deep need of that 
promise of heavenly bliss beyond the grave which Chris- 
tianity held out to him. Viewing the situation under the 
inspiration of the late Professor James’s philosophy, one 
would say that the great emphasis which Christianity then 
placed upon ‘heaven,’ as the place where the poor, the 
unfortunate, the persecuted, and all the miserable wrecks 
of humanity could hope for final comfort and happiness,— 
one would say that it ‘worked’ in practice. And, surely, 
every age is bound to have a philosophy of life that 
‘works.’ 

3ut the church, in placing the greater emphasis upon 
‘heaven,’—and, in this connection, perhaps, ‘hell’ should 
not be ignored,—necessarily let the fraternal ideal slip 
into the background. No slight or perfunctory tribute 
should be paid to the church’s organization for charity, 
philanthropy, and the maintenance of social order, in 
the thousand years following the break-up of the empire, 
through its monasteries, convents, religious orders, places 
of worship, and asylums, and also through its majestic 
spiritual authority over the minds of temporal rulers; 
but all this, even, was the less effective because, in the 
ecclesiastical view, the main task was to prepare human 
souls for eternity. The Stoics of antiquity had developed 
a humanitarianism which caused them to use their in- 
fluence for the mitigation of the cruelties of human 
slavery; and it must be believed that, in time, their fra- 
ternal ideal would have made them attack slavery’s very 
existence. It was largely under the influence of the Stoics, 
also, that the use of torture to extract confessions in crim- 
inal trials had nearly died out in the later period of the 
Roman empire. The Christian church’s view of slavery 
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and torture affords a fair test of its reactionary attitude, 
in this respect, during the dark and middle ages. For 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who entirely recast the logical basis 
of the theology of the Roman Catholic church in the thir- 
teenth century, and who was undoubtedly the most ad- 
vanced churchman of his time, calmly justified human 
bondage on the ground that it was designed by God to 
stimulate bravery in soldiers, who would be enslaved if 
vanquished in battle! And when the church became 
dominant, it ‘‘gave torture a new vitality, found cogent 
reasons for it, and introduced it in a far more cruel form 
and to a far greater extent than had ever been known 
under Greeks, Romans or barbarians.’ 2 ‘ 
Hastening by the Protestant Reformation, which shat- 
tered the ecclesiastical hegemony and intellectual tyranny 
of the Papacy in Christendom, one quickly confronts the 
French Revolution. By that great convulsion, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, the fraternal ideal was definitely 
emancipated for the present and future work in the world. 
The war cry of the French Revolution was ‘liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity.’ The time was certainly ripe for the 
revival of the conception of the brotherhood of man, for 
the centuries had hammered Europe into political and 
social order, had created a strong state system of fairly 
large territorial aggregates, and had greatly developed 
international commerce and intercourse by improved 
methods of transportation on sea and land. Manufactur- 
ing and trade, stimulated by the earlier discoveries and 
inventions in the dawning age of science, were rapidly 
creating and diffusing wealth among the people; and 
there was a rapidly lessening need, pragmatically speak- 
ing, of that emphasis upon ‘heaven’ and ‘hell’ which the 
church for ten centuries had mainly relied upon for its 
influence and service to mankind. Europe was now ready, 
economically, politically, and socially, to think less of the 
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future life and more of the possibilities of making a para- 
dise of this one. It was no accident that the blow for 
emancipation was struck in France, for France in that 
day was the most prosperous and advanced of European 
countries. 

The leading ideas of the Revolution rested upon the 
rationalistic doctrines of Natural Law making for ter- 
restrial content and happiness. ‘‘It was this theory 
which ... altered the whole complexion of social activity. 
When it was denied,’’ as the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century did deny, ‘‘that life here below was 
merely a preparation for another world; when it was 
declared that, on the contrary, it was a strictly mundane 
business, having to do with the best possible arrangement 
of individual and social relations here, revolutionary 
action received its inspiration and justification.’’* 

The primary aim of the Revolution in France was a 
new distribution of political power. The attack fell upon 
a political absolutism, to which was joined an ecclesias- 
tical despotism; and right here it may be noted that 
the ethical justification of the old regime that collapsed 
with the storming of Bastille was paternal as contrasted 
with fraternal service in behalf of the people. The highly 
centralized, absolutist monarchy of the Bourbon kings, 
like that of Frederick the Great, did things for the peo- 
ple, but never by the people. 

While the revolutionists delivered their original assault 
in the name of liberty, which was considered the first and 
most important of the rights of man,—for the chief inter- 
est of the eighteenth century had been to establish the 
civil, political, and religious freedom of the individual,— 
it is a significant and important fact that, as soon as the 
Revolution became a going concern and undertook the 
practical business of government, the fraternal principle 
began to contest with individualism for predominance. 
‘*Passionate as was the love of liberty and the desire for 








* Peixotto, ‘‘The French Revolution and French Socialism.’’ 
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personal freedom . . . the principle that the wellbeing 
of the whole social body took precedence of the indi- 
vidual well being, gradually got the upper hand.’’ And, 
finally, it came about that ‘‘the whole tenor of the revo- 
lutionary doctrine and practice was less to stimulate an 
individualistic movement than to arouse a sentiment in 
favor of a sense of social duty, a sense of fraternity.’’ + 
Nor was this development to be wondered at. In France, 
particularly, the old-time political absolutisms had been 
markedly paternalistic in practice. The Revolution had 
simply introduced the new principle that the political 
mastery of the state was inherent in the people, and the 
old idea of the state as a developing, regenerating, and re- 
habilitating agent had naturally survived. In brief, the 
fraternalism inherent in democracy had come forward to 
displace the paternalism of political absolutism. 

To prove this by ample illustration drawn from the 
history of the French Revolution would be needless, but 
attention may be called to the cosmopolitan spirit of the 
Revolution and its treatment of the question of property, 
as showing the tendency referred to. The revolutionary 
enthusiasm for spreading the ‘blessings of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity’ over all Europe helped to involve revo- 
lutionary France in the foreign wars which were her 
undoing, yet it was an enthusiasm honestly based on the 
idea of the essential solidarity of mankind. In the Revo- 
lution’s treatment of property, notably the landed estates, 
confiscated so extensively from the aristocratic émigrés, 
there was a distinct tendency for a time toward com- 
munistic theories, and there was immutably established 
the principle of state control of private property, as mani- 
fested in laws of confiscation, inheritance laws, a pro- 
gressive income tax, and laws limiting the size of fortunes. 
In much of the later revolutionary legislation, too, there 
was a marked extension of the sphere of state activity 
toward the modern collectivist or socialist ideal. 
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The development of the fraternal ideal in the French 
Revolution was checked by the political disasters which 
overtook that great democratic movement when it passed 
so unfortunately under the despotic and militaristic sway 
of Napoleon. On a much smaller scale, it was a disaster 
not unlike that which buried the fraternal ideal in the 
ruins of the Roman empire; but in the modern instance 
the recovery has been exceedingly rapid. The reaction 
against the Revolution, intensified by the Napoleonic 
struggle for universal empire, was a reaction against all 
of the principles of the Revolution, and it was not until 
the middle of the nineteenth century that conditions again 
began to be favorable to the realization in practice of the 
fraternal ideal. The revival was enormously helped by 
certain epochal events,—the application of steam power 
in manufacturing, the introduction of the steam railroad 
and the steamship into transportation, the invention of 
the electric telegraph, and, not least by any means, that 
finishing blow to medieval theology dealt by the biological 
theories of Darwin and by the philosophy of evolution. 

With science now beginning a series of wonderful con- 
quests, no wave of reaction could long persist after the 
downfall of the Napoleonic empire. It turned out that 
by 1840 there was a new wave of social reform sweeping 
over western Europe and America. Every new line of 
railroad, every mile of telegraph wire, every additional 
steamship brought mankind into closer relations, gave 
ampler scope to cosmopolitanism and spread abroad the 
ideal of human solidarity. And the popularizing of the 
evolutionary conception of life quickened the feeling that 
the ‘heaven’ and ‘hell’ of traditional Christianity had 
had their day, and that, in the new working program 
of humanity, the leading place should now be given to 
the economic improvement, and the social and moral uplift 
of terrestrial existence. 

It is necessary to pass by, almost without notice, the 
utopian social reformers of the earlier and middle por- 
tions of the nineteenth century,—those enthusiasts and 
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idealists who founded isolated communities for social] 
regeneration on communistic or semi-communistic lines, 
In substantially every case, they were futile experiment 
stations for the realization in practice of the fraternal 
ideal. The French Utopists, such as Saint Simon, Fourier, 
and Capet, the Englishman Robert Owen and the Amer- 
ican Adin Ballou, were fervent in their desire to try out 
their social reform theories in practice, and the result 
was the communities founded by them or their disciples, 
many of them in this country,—communities which lived 
a few years, then languished, and died. Idealists of that 
stamp performed a noble service to humanity in keeping 
alive the tradition of the fraternal ideal, but they failed 
in practice because they attempted to isolate themselves, 
under ideal conditions, on little sociological islands, which 
could have no real existence, in the vast ocean of every- 
day humanity. The unerring Emerson satirized them in 
his gentle way in writing to Carlyle in 1840: ‘‘We are 
all a little wild here,’’ he said, ‘‘with numberless projects 
of social reform. Not a reading man but has a draft 
of a new community in his waistcoat pocket.’’ Yet that 
period of intellectual and social ferment is to be credited 
with at least two great achievements in the United States 
alone; it saw the beginnings of the emancipation of 
women, and it witnessed the successful struggle for the 
emancipation of the slaves,—both of which were move- 
ments profoundly humanitarian and fraternalistic in their 
significance. 

Nor may one ignore the monumental fact that with the 
publication of the Communist manifesto, in 1847, the 
modern movement known as scientific, or Marxian, social- 
ism began. Through the publication of Marx’s ‘‘Das 
Kapital,’’ in 1867, the aggressive socialism of the present 
day was supplied with a text-book and a definitely form- 
ulated creed just as the old utopian schools of social re- 
form were passing away. 

It must be agreed, at this point, that the history of 
the fraternal ideal, which, inadequately perhaps, has been 
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traced down to our own time, shows clearly that three 
primary conditions are essential to the highest develop- 
ment of a society based on fraternal principles. First, 
and most elementary, the physical limitations of time and 
space upon human intercourse must be overcome; that 
is to say, good roads, quick transportation, unimpeded 
communications between the scattered populations of the 
earth must be established and maintained. This element 
has been notably present in the problem since the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great; and it is pertinent to say, 
in this connection, that wireless telegraphy and the re- 
cently invented machines for human flight are destined 
to exercise upon the future realization of the fraternal 
ideal an influence whose scope and power no one could 
now undertake to measure. The second condition is that 
the human mind must be freed from the superstition that 
this world’s interests are nothing compared with those of 
another world. And, third, there must be democracy in 
government, for we could never get fraternalism out of 
the most benevolent of political absolutisms. 

As one confronts the present situation in human so- 
ciety, deplorably lacking in the attributes of perfection 
as modern life may be, one cannot fail to see that the 
three essential conditions referred to now exist as never 
before in the annals of mankind. This is so completely 
self-evident that neither argument nor illustration is 
needed to reinforce the bare assertion. It is a common- 
place to say that we live in a democratic era. No intel- 
ligent man of character now fails to respond to that in- 
sistent demand for social reform and social justice which 
has become the spirit of the age. And, certainly, we have 
not stopped marveling at the unending procession of the 
triumphs of science over nature, during the period of 
which we live. 

The consequence is that we are living in a time when 
the movement toward the realization in practice of the 
fraternal ideal in society takes on an unheard-of speed. 
The movement may be faster even than we can believe 
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to be possible. For our conceptions of the rapidity of 
human progress are formed by the study of history, and, 
until within seventy years, the physical conditions es- 
sential to the development of fraternal ideals were stil] 
antique. Physically speaking, the world we live in to-day, 
with its wireless messages across the Atlantic, its four- 
day steamships, it twentieth-century expresses, and its 
aeroplane flights across the English channel and the Alps, 
is in effect twenty centuries removed from the world our 
grandfathers knew in their childhood. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we radically revise our ideas of the rate 
of modern progress and allow to it a possible speed 
hitherto deemed incredible. 

One of the contemporary evidences of this speeding up, 
it appears, is the extraordinary development in practice 
of the principle of associated effort. Association, in fact, 
offers a necessary method for the advance of fraternal 
principles. The word ‘fraternal’ itself, in its simplest 
meaning of brotherliness, implies the existence of two or 
more individuals, and we cannot conceive of the most ele- 
mentary fraternal relation except as one associating in 
some way two or more individuals with each other. While, 
therefore, the fraternal spirit has always manifested it- 
self in the simplest human relations, in the form of pity, 
generosity, hospitality, succor in time of need, charity and 
benevolence, the fraternal spirit is dependent for the 
growth of its power and effectiveness in ever-widening 
circles upon the united effort which comes from associ- 
ation. In order to connect intimately the social move- 
ments of our time and of the future with the fraternal 
ideal, one must place no small amount of emphasis upon 
the indispensable connection between associated effort and 
our glorified goal of human endeavor. 

The principle of associated effort, it has been said, 
is being applied to an extraordinary degree in our time, 
and this fact is an evidence of the speeding up in human 
progress to which attention has been called. What bet- 
ter proof could there be of the soundness of this statement 
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than the present tendency toward combinations in all de- 
partments of human activity? It is unnecessary to cite 
for purposes of illustration the familiar combinations in 
business and industry whose growth has shaken the poli- 
tics of our day almost into hysteria. Business and labor 
combinations, however, while fairly illustrative of the 
tendency toward associated effort, are not, as yet, fra- 
ternalistic in the highest sense. Let us observe, therefore, 
the perfect craze, one might say, for association now ex- 
isting outside the field of the production and distribution 
of wealth. 

Not to mention thousands of social, educational, 
friendly, benevolent and ‘uplift’ organizations, having 
local scope, one may pause to consider the innumerable 
associations nowadays formed, mainly from altruistic mo- 
tives, for the promotion of some public cause or the gen- 
eral advancement of the common weal. No one can fail 
to be impressed by the large number of national and in- 
ternational congresses which are convened somewhere 
every year for the consideration of subjects bearing ex- 
clusively upon some aspect of the great problem of man’s 
condition on the earth. Peace congresses, interparlia- 
mentary union conferences, and the like, the world has 
become familiar with. But there are many other con- 
gresses, or conferences, whose gathering assumes a spe- 
cial significance. In the year 1910, there were held, in 
Europe or America, the following: The national con- 
ference on the white slave traffic; the international con- 
gress on the white slave traffic; the national conference 
on the prevention of infant mortality; the national con- 
ference on public health; the international prison con- 
gress; the international codperative congress; the in- 
ternational congress of public relief and private philan- 
thropy; the international socialist congress; the inter- 
national congress on industrial diseases; the international 
town planning conference; the international congress on 
unemployment. 

The international congress of the races, which was held 
Vol. XXII.—No. 1 6 
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in London, during the summer of 1911, and participated 
in by delegates from some fifty nations, certainly deserves 
to be added to the list, since it discussed the most fun- 
damental ideas of cosmopolitanism,—the meaning of race 
and nation, general conditions of progress, peaceful con- 
tact between civilizations, special problems in interracial 
economics, the modern conscience in relation to racial 
questions, and positive suggestions for promoting inter- 
racial friendliness. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, the only in- 
ternational congresses ever held were ecclesiastical or 
diplomatic. To-day there are such things as international 
congresses on industrial diseases and on idle workmen. 
Can it be doubted that these international congresses, con- 
stantly increasing in number, covering almost every 
conceivable aspect of social reform, will enormously 
strengthen, within a comparatively short time, the ten- 
dency toward world unity and the brotherhood of man? 
National lines are almost sure to weaken and ultimately 
disappear before such a stream of cosmopolitan forces, 
every year in the future gaining in bulk, speed, and power. 

This principle of association affords the clew to the 
truly effective work in our time for the realization in 
practice of the fraternal ideal. Whether the field of ef- 
fort be international, national or local, there must be co- 
operation, organization, team work, in order to achieve 
results permanently beneficial to society as a whole. The 
stronger the team work, the more comprehensive its grasp 
upon the situation to be dealt with, the more solidly en- 
during becomes the final achievement. Isolated effort, 
consequently, is more and more regarded as futile in at- 
tacking social evils and in remedying social wrongs. Pri- 
vate charity is increasingly under suspicion as a system 
of social amelioration. Private benevolence is seen to be 
little more than a sorry makeshift, by reason of its ill- 
regulated, spasmodic and often unintelligent attacks on 
the disorders and distempers of society. Political action 
for reform is now more and more condemned as inade- 
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quate if it is confined to small areas. This growing pas- 
sion for unity, to be brought about by the mobilization of 
social forces making for progress, is the natural outcome 
of the modern development of associated effort; and no 
one need be struck with amazement if finally the idea 
becomes prevalent that the greatest, the most powerful, 
if not the most efficient, of all associations in existence 
should be used as the direct agent of the social revolution 
yet to come. That association is the state itself. 

One can conceive of an individualism, epicurean in 
ideals, regarding all human relations as resting wholly 
on individual self-interest, which, for imperative reasons 
of protection from spoliation and anarchy, would support 
an extensive system of charities, benevolences, and re- 
ligious worship for the benefit of the masses of the peo- 
ple, while all the while it viewed with positive aversion 
interference in affairs by the state, for the promotion of 
the common welfare. But one cannot easily conceive of 
a society, where flourished the fraternal ideal, being in- 
different to the aid that government might afford in the 
progress of the world. 

The truth is that government will be used for all it 
is really worth in the process of realizing in practice the 
fraternal ideal. We are experiencing to-day, even, an 
impressive demonstration of this two-fold tendency. 
What has been well called ‘social love’ is manifesting it- 
self in numberless practical ways, as never before in 
human history. The increasing emphasis placed upon the 
idea of private wealth as a trust, the passion for altruistic 
service beyond the pale of the church, shown in social set- 
tlement work, the enormous private benefactions for edu- 
cation and research and charity,—these are manifestations 
of the flowering of ‘social love’ in our time. But there 
is also to be noted a very rapid extension of state activity 
and state functions along the lines of public service; and 
the question that many would like to have answered is, 
how far will this extension of the powers and activities 
of the state proceed? 
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Mr. Edward Bellamy wrote ‘‘Looking Backward”’ in 
1886. About a quarter of a century has elapsed, and one 
cannot now read the best utopian romance of our time 
without testing here and there his imaginative forecast 
of the future state of society by actual social tendencies 
since the book was first published. In certain respects, 
the passing of the years has already shown the author to 
have been in error; in other respects, the years are ap- 
parently vindicating him,—to what extent, another half 
century must determine. Mr. Bellamy was entirely wrong 
in assuming that the movement toward the establishment 
of the collectivist commonwealth would be more rapid in 
the United States than in any other country. France, 
Australia, and New Zealand are moving more swiftly than 
America in that direction, and their progress in the next 
fifty years promises still to be much greater than our own. 
A reason for this is that individualism in this country 
was very far developed by the pioneer conditions of our 
early settlement, economic growth, and political consti- 
tution; and the decentralization inherent in our federal 
system of states probably will remain for no short period 
an obstacle to socialist experimentation on a large scale. 
Australia, on the contrary, began as a penal colony, and 
from the earliest days of white settlement, at first through 
the despotic government of a military officer appointed 
by the crown, and later through crown colony govern- 
ments paternalistic to a marked degree, its people be- 
came familiar with the frequent exercise by the state of 
its organized power in order to overcome the critical diffi- 
culties of colonization. 

This unavoidable variability in socialistic development 
in different parts of the world, because of varying local 
conditions, should not be ignored, for it reminds one that 
the realization in practice of any system of universal 
reorganization, worked out theoretically in some idealist’s 
brain cells, can never be possible. Nothing seems more 
absurd than the idea that the socialist commonwealth, or 
any utopian state whatever, as conceived by any human 
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mind, could ever be realized in practice with complete 
fidelity to the scheme originally elaborated. No such state 
ever existed, or ever can exist, inasmuch as all social and 
political organizations must be the resultants of conflicting 
forces. It is not a perfect earth on which we live. The 
heat and cold are very badly distributed. There may be 
too much salt water, and there is surely too little land 
surface susceptible of cultivation. Indeed, the physical 
earth is exposed to almost as serious criticism as the Re- 
publican or the Democratic party in America. To sup- 
pose that, in any future age, any human society whatever 
could approximate ideal conditions is to deal in stuff and 
nonsense. 

Let us observe, too, that no form of social organization 
could ever be regarded as final, unless society should 
petrify. Conditions will not only be different in different 
regions; they will change in the same regions as gen- 
eration follows generation. No social system can work 
in practice unless it is adapted to its surroundings and 
answers to the special needs of the people who may hap- 
pen to live on the earth at a particular period. It fol- 
lows, in the most comprehensive view of the situation, 
that what is commonly known as scientific, or orthodox, 
socialism,—that is, the system based on the anti-capital- 
istic writings of Karl Marx,—is nothing but a militant 
rallying point for the army of the discontented who are 
eternally pressing onward in the unwearied endeavor to 
realize in practice the fraternal ideal. Marxism in itself 
has no finality. Like Rousseau’s theory of the ‘‘Social 
Contract’’ and John Calvin’s theology, it is chiefly im- 
portant in that it serves a propagandist purpose in one 
of the militant ages of advancing democracy. It is the 
fighting edge, one may say, of the advance guard of social 
reform. When it becomes dulled in conflict, as no doubt 
it must, a new and sharper blade will replace it. For 
theories are little else than weapons caught up in behalf 
of causes which far transcend in significance the weapons 
of the hour. They become obsolete and are discarded. 
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But back of them, sometimes, are worid forces which, 
century after century, sweep on mysteriously perhaps, 
yet majestically, to their goal. 

What will actually develop in society within the next 
few centuries may involve so radical a transformation 
that the conventional socialist ideal of to-day would then 
seem a paltry conception, so far short would it be of the 
consummate reality. On the other hand, the hard physical 
limitations of human existence, the possible persistence of 
race conflicts, the still doubtful ability of democracy to 
carry an ever increasing burden in administration and 
government, may long keep the social organization far 
away from the Utopia of contemporary socialist thought. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to lift the veil cover- 
ing the distant future; but it may’ at least be assumed, 
with confidence, that changes of real magnitude will come 
and that, in so far as they materialize in times not remote, 
they will follow well-recognized lines of progress toward 
the realization of the fraternal ideal. 

The strength of modern socialism is its simple inher- 
itance of the world-old spirit of fraternalism, which has 
thus far survived all civilizations and which cannot die 
while man endures. 

Watpo L. Cook. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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NE of the problems that historians of antiquity have 

thus far been unable to solve may be stated thus: 
How was it possible for states to rise to a high degree of 
corporate efficiency, to evolve a civilization that embodied 
many of the elements of permanence and yet be unable 
to maintain themselves permanently? So far as the 
Grecian commonwealths are concerned,—to confine our 
survey to Europe,—the proximate causes of this decay 
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are not undiscoverable. A number of states appear on 
the historic scene almost simultaneously. Although most 
of the time at war with one another, and in spite of the 
fact that many of the wars ended with the subjugation 
of the weaker, two groups were ultimately evolved that 
possessed considerable internal strength, and around 
which the rest erystalized. When, however, in the course 
of events these two groups came to blows with one an- 
other, they were nearly equal in resources and ended by 
so weakening each other that when Philip of Macedon 
and after him his son, Alexander the Great, took a hand 
in affairs to subjugate them, the result was inevitable. 
An absolute monarch who is also a competent military 
-aptain will always make head against diversified leader- 
ship. Few episodes of ancient history make more pain- 
ful reading than the account of the extraordinary efforts 
put forth by Demosthenes to arouse his countrymen 
against the invader from the North, since to us the 
outcome is plain from conditions which in the nature 
of the case he could not understand. His labors were 
doomed in advance. 

There were many factors in the internal conditions of 
Greece that made its conquest by an outsider compara- 
tively easy, conditions which were paralleled in Rome 
some centuries later. The growth of the imperial city 
can be traced in its main outlines with tolerable distinct- 
ness. Although mainly a military state, from its in- 
ception it was based on tillers of the soil and not on mer- 
cenaries as were many of the Greek states. After all its 
rivals had been overcome, the subjugated commonwealths 
vere generally made a part of the government and ac- 
corded the privileges of a modified citizenship. Rome 
never had a rival sufficiently powerful to jeopardize its 
existence; for the final outcome of the contest with Han- 
nibal, uncertain as it at times seemed to be, was never 
really doubtful. The civil wars did not greatly relax the 
efficiency of the government against external foes. As 
long as the state continued to grow and to expand out- 
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wardly, it was strong internally,—in fact, impregnable. 
But as soon as expansion ceased, the germs of decay 
began to get the mastery of those essential to growth. 
For a time the two forces were in equipoise, then the 
death-dealing agencies slowly got the upper hand, con- 
tinuing their work of destruction until it was complete. 
It is as certain as anything can be that if the soldiers of 
Rome had continued to be as valiant in the post-Chris- 
tian centuries as they were before, the scattered and ill- 
organized barbarians, who had hardly anything to rely 
on except their personal prowess, could never have pre- 
vailed against them. Rome was not destroyed by bar- 
barians; Rome was destroyed by Romans mainly. This 
is evident, among other things, from the well-known fact 
that the Eastern empire continued to exist for about a 
thousand years longer than the Western, or at least until 
the sack of Constantinople during the fourth crusade; 
yet it was equally assailed by barbarians. Its govern- 
ment, in spite of its corruption, at times displayed re- 
markable vigor, not only holding its own, in the main, 
against external and internal assailants, but sometimes 
even gaining notable advantages over them. Yet the 
fighting was done by Greeks, or at least under Greek 
leadership, by men of the same race who were not often 
enrolled in the armies of Rome because they were less 
efficient and less trustworthy than barbarians. The dif- 
ference is perhaps due to the fact that so long as they 
were fighting for what they conceived to be their own 
cause, whether under a republic or under an empire, they 
were at their best, while in the Roman armies they were 
merely hirelings or conscripts. 

It is an almost unique fact in economic history that 
the Roman empire was unable to recuperate. This retro- 
gression is directly counter to the experience of every 
modern state. Pliny, writing before the end of the first 
century, says that large estates ruined Italy and were 
ruining the Provinces. On the other hand, there is rea- 
son to believe that France during the Hundred Years’ 
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War lost half its inhabitants: that its internal condition 
was deplorable must be taken for granted; nor is there 
any doubt that the peasants suffered most severely. Yet 
one hundred and fifty years later, it had again become 
fairly prosperous. The Thirty Years’ War deprived 
Germany of more than half its population,—some dis- 
tricts lost four fifths;—yet in less than two centuries it 
had completely recovered economically. Similar changes 
have been repeated more or less closely elsewhere. The 
soil is inexhaustible. This is not only proved by current 
experience since science has come to the aid of tillage, 
but by the experience of mankind before anyone thought 
of applying scientific methods to the cultivation of the 
soil. Germany and France, to say nothing of our own 
South, had their large estates, as they still have, no 
less than the Roman empire, but the country suffers no 
detriment from that cause. Notwithstanding the testi- 
mony of Pliny, there is reason to believe that the civi- 
lized world was very prosperous during the greater por- 
tion of the second century. Gibbon goes so far as to say 
that this era was happier than any that preceded or fol- 
lowed. The destruction of the Roman nobility toward 
the close of the Roman republic will not account for the 
retrogression, since the same fate befell the optimates 
in France during the revolution, without inflicting seri- 
ous harm upon the state. There was, moreover, from 
some recondite cause a great moral revival during the 
period just referred to among the more thoughtful citi- 
zens. To what extent it affected the common people we 
have no means of knowing; probably very little. 

After citing these few facts, which are, moreover, suf- 
ficiently well known and are here touched upon merely 
for the purpose of bringing out the contrast with what 
follows, let us turn our attention to the Hebrews. Their 
religious and moral development is without a parallel. 
This went hand in hand with the evolution of a pure 
monotheism, although not wholly conditioned by it. To 
the more thoughtful Greeks, good men were better than 
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the gods; not so to the Hebrews. Probably as early as 
one thousand years B. C. men appeared upon the scene 
in Palestine who not only proclaimed moral doctrines 
and a religion that were at variance with the popular 
creed, but rules of conduct as well, that were at variance 
with popular practice. In season and out of season the 
prophets preached justice, righteousness, and mercy. 
They did not philosophize upon motives; they pro- 
claimed the results of their observations in an oracular 
way. They seem scarcely to have been conscious them- 
selves of the methods of their reasoning. The popular 
belief regarded God as sanctioning and encouraging mas- 
sacre, theft, and other unholy and criminal deeds; they 
taught the opposite. Although these preachers of right- 
eousness may have produced little effect upon their con- 
temporaries, their vaticinations were preserved among 
the sacred Books of their countrymen and probably be- 
gan to be read in the temples soon after they were ut- 
tered. Herein lies the great advantage that a book- 
religion has over one that is merely traditional: if it 
likewise embodies a congeries of moral truths, it has a 
constantly increasing elevating influence. The mystery 
is how this monotheistic creed was engendered and kept 
continuously growing in distinctness. It is well estab- 
lished that the Hebrews were among the late-comers in 
Palestine, and that in what is called civilization they 
were far behind all the nations that preceded them. It 
is no wonder that the Jews in after times began to dis- 
cern a supernatural factor in their early history and to 
regard themselves as God’s chosen race. This written 
creed and the morality it commends became their rallying 
ery and bond of union during the Diaspora, and has re- 
mained so to the present time. Their sacred volume be- 
gat a feeling of kinship which made the Jews helpful 
to one another, however widely they might be scattered 
over the face of the globe. It is not surprising that the 
nations among whom they dwelt despised them for their 
pretensions, seeing that they were of no political conse- 
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quence and had never played a prominent part in the 
world’s drama. They cared nothing for art in any of 
its forms, despised all religions except their own, and 
were clannish in the extreme. One needs but to read the 
works of Josephus and Philo to be convinced of the 
loyalty of their leading men to the ancestral faith. 
The genesis and development of the idea of sin is pe- 
culiar to the Hebrew dispensation and performed an 
important part in their moral development. If we ex- 
amine the word sin apart from the subsequent theolog- 
ical subtleties that obscured its primitive meaning, we 
find it based on the assumption of the existence of a God 
who is holy and of an innate moral law. In so far as a 
Greek or Roman conceived the possibility of committing 
sin, it signified nothing more than an error of judgment. 
When the Jew sinned it was generally due to a weak- 
ness of the will. This point is forcibly insisted on by 
Joseph when he says: ‘‘How ean I do this great wicked- 
ness and sin against God?’’ Although this story may be 
relatively late, its moral is in harmony with other pas- 
sages in the Old Testament. The Old Testament con- 
ception of the consequences of sin is more rational than 
that of the New in that it makes the sinner bear the con- 
sequences of his acts: he cannot shirk the responsibility. 
There is more room for moral growth in the mind of a 
man who is willing to admit that he has done wrong will- 
fully than if he holds that his evil deeds are due merely 
to ignorance. In the latter case he is only in need of 
wider knowledge; in the former, his knowledge is suffi- 
cient, but he needs a stronger will in order to be able 
to resist temptation. The term sin and its congeners 
occur very often in the Old Testament and in more than 
half the Books. In ‘‘Keclesiastes’’ it is used but once 
and in the injunction: ‘‘Suffer not thy mouth to cause 
thy flesh to sin; neither say thou before the angel that 
it was an error.’’ Although the Hebrew words trans- 
lated ‘sin’ are not all the same, there appears to be no 
difference in the concept that underlies them. While 
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ritual purification from sin fills a large place in the Old 
Testament, it finds little favor with the prophets. 

It was around the Judaic nucleus that Christianity 
was first formed. It represented a higher type of moral- 
ity than the Greeks ever attained to, though they were 
more susceptible to this partly new religion than the 
Romans or probably than any other nationality. They 
were naturally of finer mental fiber and less cruel than 
the Romans, more ready to listen to new doctrines, less 
concerned with politics, and mentally more alert. The 
names of many Christians recorded in the New Testa- 
ment are clearly Greek. The Jewish prophets with their 
constant preaching of righteousness, of justice, of a 
judgment to come, were the precursors of the Christian 
missionaries in apostolic times; in fact the latter seem 
in most cases to have begun their ministry in the temples. 
Probably such peripatetic orator-philosophers as Dio 
would also have called themselves preachers of right- 
eousness; but they rarely remained long enough in one 
place to found a school or a society; nor was this their 
object. Besides, they were far more concerned to ex- 
cite admiration for their fine words than for their noble 
deeds. No matter how deeply a Jew might be immersed 
in Greek thought, he could never quite forget God, nor 
regard conduct as a thing of no importance. The 
Preacher, after expatiating at great length upon the 
vanity and fruitlessness of all human endeavor, ends his 
meditations with the exhortation: ‘‘Fear God and keep 
his commandments; for this is the whole duty of man. 
For God shall bring every work into judgment.’’ Very 
different would have been the advice of almost any Greek 
or Roman who professed the same philosophy. The 
Arabs eventually developed a rigid monotheism, doubt- 
less under the influence of the Old Testament; but their 
morality always remained on a far lower level. It was 
exceptionally lenient toward sexual irregularities, a point 
on which the Jewish code is particularly rigorous. To 
no other people of antiquity would the story of Joseph 
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have appealed strongly. The episode of Bellerophon in 
the sixth Book of the Iliad is partly parallel; but the 
hero, instead of attaining to riches and honor ‘‘came to 
be hated of all the gods, then wandered he alone in the 
Aleian plain, devouring his own soul, and avoiding the 
paths of men.’’ Atschylus, whom his countrymen were 
wont to revere almost as a god, was the author of many 
noble sentiments; but their potency was greatly les- 
sened by an admixture of fatalism. Sophocles was too 
well satisfied with himself and his fellow-citizens with 
him to take a bold stand for any consistent views of a 
nobler life. Euripides could see little in the world around 
him to encourage the practice of virtue. 

The Hebrews held God to be an all-pervading and 
omniscient spirit, although in its earlier form their creed 
is tinged with anthropomorphism. The more thought- 
ful Greeks and Romans considered him an indwelling 
spirit that was hardly more than a deification of the 
human reason. The Hebrews conceived God as higher 
and holier than any possible mortal attainment; not so 
either Greeks or Romans. Lecky, in his ‘‘History of 
European Morals,’’ has collected many passages which 
prove this. I quote a few. Seneca says: ‘‘In one respect 
the sage is superior to God. God owes it to his nature 
not to fear, but the sage owes it to himself.’’ Epictetus 
declares that ‘‘it is the characteristic of a wise man to 
look for all his good and evil from himself.’’ Conversely, 
there are many passages in Epictetus, in Cicero, in Plu- 
tarch, in Seneca, and in Marcus Aurelius which clearly 
express man’s dependence upon God. Neither the Old 
Testament nor the New is more explicit on this point. 
This inconsistency weakened the force of the doctrines 
enunciated and left every man to choose for himself that 
part which accorded most nearly with his preconceived 
views or with his natural temperament. To the man 
who is morally strong the doctrine that he is in all 
respects the equal of the deity is stimulating and en- 
nobling; but such men are rare. Lecky further says: 
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‘‘Ancient Rome produced many heroes, but no saint, 
Its self-sacrifice was patriotic, not religious.’’ A saint 
may be defined as a man who devotes himself to the good 
of his fellow-men without hope of earthly reward. He 
seeks his own salvation by the practice of altruism. 
While this definition is not wholly in accord with that 
of the Romish church nor with the practice of those who 
retired wholly from the world for selfish, albeit uncon- 
sciously selfish reasons, it agrees with the ideas of the 
early and the patristic church. There can be no saints 
under a polytheistic dispensation, nor under any sys- 
tem in which a future life is not a controlling motive. 
The conception of sainthood in the Old Testament differs 
considerably from that of the New; but the underlying 
thought is the same: that of acceptability to God gained 
by exclusive devotion to his service. That the Jews 
would fight fiercely and suffer terribly when their country 
was identified with their religion, was demonstrated at 
the siege of Jerusalem under Titus where three factions 
were animated with an inexpressible ferocity toward 
each other and with a willingness to suffer more than 
human nature could bear. They fought one another as 
stubbornly as they fought the heathen outside of the 
gates, each party claiming to represent the true faith. 
While it may be that the prophets were merely political 
agitators, as Hugo Winckler maintains in his ‘‘ History 
of Israel,’ it remains, nevertheless, true that here for 
the first time we find a class of men who persistently 
insisted on the importance of moral conduct in national 
affairs. For as J. T. Sutherland declares: ‘‘There is 
abundant evidence to show that more earnest, more hon- 
est, more intensely real, more intensely natural and hu- 
man utterances of greater moral power, or of more 
permanent religious significance to the world, were 
never penned, than some of these prophecies of ancient 
Israel.’?! These utterances were not only at variance 
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with the beliefs of most of those to whom they were ad- 
dressed; they ran counter to the faiths of all antiquity. 
The disasters that Israel suffered from time to time can- 
not have been the only cause that inspired this belief, 
because other nations suffered equally great calamities. 
When the Greeks began to lose faith in their ancestral 
gods, their faith in themselves went with the decadence. 
Neither the Greeks nor the Romans ever quite outlived 
the belief that the performance of outward rites would 
secure the favorable interposition of their gods. When 
disasters befell or were impending they were especially 
assiduous in the traditional ceremonies of their religion. 
To the last the Roman armies either refused to fight or 
suffered defeat if the auspices were unfavorable; to the 
last they believed that the codperation of the gods could 
be compelled by persistent effort. Xenophon was a rep- 
resentative Greek and withal a man of more than average 
intelligence; yet he was thoroughly in accord with the 
popular belief. He enters upon no undertaking, fights 
no battle without first making sure of the favor of the 
gods. Both Greeks and Romans, however little they 
might eare for the popular religion, conformed to its re- 
quirements. There are few passages in either Greek 
or Roman writers that reduce religion to the simple 
formula prescribed by the prophet Micah: ‘‘What doth 
God require of thee, but to do justly, to love merey, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?’’ The gods of the ancient 
peoples were often angry both with individuals and with 
larger aggregates of men because they were slighted or 
neglected; very rarely because their votaries did wrong. 
Greek and Roman writers do not seek to impress upon 
their countrymen the relation of prosperity to right liv- 
ing, although some of them teach that it is man’s duty 
to be just. So far as I recall, not one of the speakers 
whom Thucydides brings upon the scene advocates a 
policy because it is right; it is always shallow expediency. 
A pagan never becomes a missionary of righteousness like 
the prophets and the early Christians. 
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That a monotheistic creed is an indispensable pre- 
requisite of a high morality, although it does not of 
necessity predicate a high morality, is evinced by the 
history of the Christian church. With the admission 
into its pantheon of a multitude of semi-divine men as 
saints, its morals degenerated. This difference is strik- 
ingly shown in the lives of the people of northern Europe 
compared with those of the south, although both profess 
the same religion. This salient fact is strikingly brought 
out by Trede in his ‘‘Heidentum in der roemischen 
Kirche.’’ He saw about him almost daily the evidence 
that the Neapolitans expected to gain the aid of the saints 
by the same methods which the Romans employed to 
constrain the help of their gods. Many persons whose 
lives stood on a moral level hardly higher than that of 
the Thugs of India, believed that they could obtain the 
help of some saint in undertakings of the most nefarious 
character. The ‘walk and conversation’ of the votary is 
not supposed to have the slightest bearing upon the suc- 
cess of the petition. ‘‘Help me and ask no questions; 
if you do the latter and fail to do the former, I shall put 
upon you some indignity,’’ is the thought that was often 
in the mind of the ancient Roman, and it is equally often 
in the mind of the modern Italian. 

The four or five centuries that elapsed between the 
close of the Old Testament canon and the first promulga- 
tion of Christianity were an important period in the 
history and mental development of the Jews. Although 
chiefly concerned with their own affairs, they had open 
minds with regard to what was going on around them. 
As soldiers in the armies of Alexander and his success- 
ors, they were of little value. Nothing else could be ex- 
pected. How could they consistently fight for any cause 
that did not recognize the one true God? The apocryphal 
books are sufficient evidence that the thinkers among 
them had open minds to the mental development of the 
heathen. We have here, side by side with some puer- 

ilities, a noble and notable collection of moral precepts. 
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Nowhere are wisdom and the moral virtues more highly 
extolled or viewed under a greater number of aspects. 
While many of the Greeks and Grecians were shedding 
their blood in factional striie or as mercenaries, the Jew- 
ish thinkers were meditating upon the fundamental prob- 
lems of social life. While the Greek thinkers were 
accumulating knowledge of a certain kind, chiefly in 
Alexandria, or teaching philosophy after a fashion, the 
populace were spending their time listening to ‘some 
new thing,’ or to something old presented in a new form. 
That the comedies of Menander were favorites in both 
Greece and Rome is evidence of the frivolity of a large 
portion of the citizens. So seriously did the Jews take 
life that neither art, nor science, nor philosophy in the 
usual acceptation of the term, nor military glory had any 
interest for them. Everything that lay outside of the 
province of a monotheistic religion or seemed to be in 
conflict with it was deemed unworthy of serious consid- 
eration. 

Nor was their intellectual and practical activity re- 
laxed under the Greek emperors and the caliphs. This 
is not only evident from the works produced by Jews 
in the East, but also from the interest they exhibited in 
the moral and medical sciences in Spain and Africa. At 
times there was hardly a city in the known world in 
which there were not Jewish scholars engaged upon some 
department of human knowledge. Not until Europe be- 
eame Christian, did they fall into the background. 
Doubtless the circumstance that they were always and 
everywhere in the minority except in Palestine and in 
the main remained aloof from politics, kept their morals 
relatively pure. The vitiating influence of politics is not 
only evident in our own times, but was strikingly shown 
in the development of the early church. In polities, even 
at its best, what is right and just is always to some ex- 
tent made subordinate to what is supposed to be expe- 
dient and pecuniarily profitable. That the Jews are now 
more numerous than ever; that they are the only people 
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who can truthfully be said to have a history extending 
back at least three thousand years, is not a mere acci- 
dent. It is the natural consequence of their high moral 
standard, their altruism, their feeling of kinship with 
one another, their aloofness from the people around them, 
and their abstention from war ever since the Diaspora. 
The foundation for this permanence was laid by the writ- 
ers of their Sacred Books. Theirs is not only a remark- 
able record; it is a record that is well worthy of our 
contemplation and our admiration. 
C. W. Super. 


ATHENS, Onto. 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF Minp. By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by J. B. Baillie. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. 2 Vols. Pp. xliv, 823. 
(Paged continuously. ) 


Professor Baillie has conferred a very great boon upon stu- 
dents by this masterly translation of the most remarkable, if 
not absolutely the greatest, of Hegel’s works. As he observes 
in his introduction, ‘‘ Alike in its style of thinking, its manner 
of expression, the comprehensiveness of its survey, and the 
wealth of its material, it can hardly be said to have a parallel.’’ 
It is an attempt, we might say, to show mind, on the great stage 
of history, transforming itself under the spell of logic, before 
and until it has detected the source of the wizardry. When 
once the enchantment is unmasked,—and throughout it is gradu- 
ally unmasking,—mind can use the spell for itself; but then 
we are beyond the sphere of Phenomenology,—of mind im- 
mersed in matter,—and can deal directly with the leading prin- 
ciples of mind and the world; and this achievement is called 
absolute knowledge. But the Phenomenology deals with man’s 
nature as a whole, with the needs, situations, emergencies, by 
which its powers are solicited and its principles evoked. It 
is therefore in the true sense ‘genetic.’ It is the great drama 
of consciousness, and goes, as Professor Baillie well points out 
in his introduction, through necessary steps to an inevitable 
outcome. Absolute knowledge might be compared with such 
an alteration in the human outlook as is embodied in the idea 
of the claims and interests of mankind as a whole. It is a 
standpoint the attainment of which is a great and, in one 
sense, a final achievement. But it is not the end of everything, 
nor a completed revelation of the reality of the universe. Like 
the idea of humanity, it is a revelation which marks an epoch, 
one from which we shall not go back, and which forms the 
medium in which further experience will develop. It is the 
recognition, clear and scientific, no longer a guess or a piece of 
poetry, that in the universe mind meets only with itself, and 
that when it thinks the universe it is thinking itself. And so far 
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it is a revelation of reality. But no one says or thinks that 
reality is exhausted in the statement or even in the abstract 
development of such a principle. It is a new starting point, 
and that is all. 

Thus it seems natural that the account of Absolute Knowl- 
edge in this treatise should be short and somewhat summary. 
It is really in the Logie and in the Philosophy of Religion that 
we have to look for its development. The business of the 
Phenomenology was only to take us so far, and indicate where 
we have got to. 

Hence I a little depreeate the tone in which Professor Baillie 
reinforces Hegel’s modest apology for his work, in the letter 
to Schelling. All that is said in the introduction about Hegel’s 
relation to his publisher is quite true,—that he had to keep 
his day with a man he could not trust, and that this tended 
to hurry the completion of his work, independently of the bat- 
tle of Jena, to which Hegel himself refers. Yet it seems almost 
as if Professor Baillie had mixed up what Gans said of the 
roar of the cannon of Jena with what Hegel said, merely of 
his completing his book on the day before the battle. All sorts 
of disturbance had begun in Jena on that day, and it was 
wonderful that he could write at all. But one can well under- 
stand his not wanting to wait, not only because of his en- 
gagement to the publisher, but because he could not be sure 
how soon he might be able to return to work. In any case, 
however, I do not suppose he meant to give a systematic ac- 
count of Absolute Knowledge. 

But I strongly weleome the Translator’s Introduction, the 
short introductory notes to separate sections of the treatise, 
and the information given in the brief but exceedingly service- 
able footnotes. Hegel’s course of thought is undoubtedly hard 
to follow, especially when, as in the present work, he has a 
great many things in his mind to which he does not refer by 
name. Translation, introductory notes, and footnotes, all seem 
to give the reader fixed points at which he may collect and 
with which he may compare his own impressions of the meaning. 
The rendering is exceedingly careful and well thought out, 
and the presentation of the work in this form is a very con- 
siderable event in the philosophical world. English readers 
may confidently rely on the author’s meaning being accurately 
conveyed; and readers familiar with German will, I believe, 
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feel it a great help to study the translation and the original 
side by side. There are a few passages which I should have 
rendered otherwise, one or two of which I will refer to in a 
footnote. But there is nothing which seriously interferes with 
the apprehension of the author’s meaning. 

Of special importance in the present philosophical situation 
are the chapters on sense and perception. I do not think that 
the line of criticism which they represent has ever been stated 
more broadly or more pregnantly. Say, as Mr. Case says in 
the Encyclopedia, that you begin not with ideas or sensations, 
but with beliefs about objects. What does it matter? The 
question is what your beliefs come to if you let them go for- 
ward in their own right and by their own logic and methods. 
It is merely necessary to look on and let the thing work itself 
out, and you see, as is now really a commonplace, that as you 
go into science you go away from sensation, and into a huge 
complex of laws, relations, systems, and series. And then from 
this you must go further. I do not know any statement in 
which it becomes so clear that the realism which assumes ob- 
jects apart from mind means artificial arrest of the natural 
process of knowledge; while realism which is true to the 
natural development of natural beliefs is simply the progress 
toward completeness which is the spring of idealism. 

Another important point is the relation of the ethical system 
of a community to the morality of the Kantian type. The re- 
lation as given in the Phenomenology is reversed in the Phi- 
losophy of Right; and perhaps some discussion of this change, 
or at least a reference to it, would have been useful. I take it 
that the effect of the reversal is to give the system of ethical 
custom and observance a more universal and commanding place 
in the interpretation of life, and to treat as more remote from 
reality and from religion the standpoint of any morality which 
very strongly and in principle opposes the ‘ought’ to the ‘is.’ 

It is further interesting to note how near Hegel’s idea of the 
notion came to Bergson’s view of ‘life,’ only without its limita- 
tions. 

‘As to time ... it is the notion itself in the form of existence. The 
principle of quantity, of difference which is not determined by the notion, 
and the principle of equality, of abstract lifeless unity, are incapable of deal- 
ing with that sheer restlessness of life, and its absolute and inherent process 
of differentiation. It is therefore only in an arrested, paralyzed form; only 
in the form of the quantitative unit, that this essentially negative activity 
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becomes the second object-matter [besides space] of this way of knowing 
[viz., the mathematical], which, itself an external operation, degrades what 
is self-moving to the level of mere matter, in order thus to get an indif- 
ferent, externally, lifeless content.’’ Philosophy is different. ‘‘The ab- 
stract or unreal is not its element and content, but the real, what is self. 
establishing, has life within itself, existence in its very notion. It is the 
process that creates its own moments in its course’’ (Translation, p. 43), 


This is a good specimen of the translation, as well as of 
Hegel’s argument. I subjoin in a note some details with refer- 
ence to the translation : 


Note:—tThe translation has been carefully thought out, and conveys the 
meaning with remarkable success. It uses some circumlocution, and a good 
deal of freedom in the rendering of single terms. This is often very sery- 
iceable, but in places alarms me a little. EZ. g., I am afraid of all usage 
of ‘concept’ and ‘conceptual’ in connection with Begriff or begreifen (see 
pp. 6, 7, 64; 789, 793; here, e. g., ‘bare concept—reiner Begriff,’ ‘con- 
ceptually ’—seinem Begriff nach). It must be understood that no touch of 
meaning allied to ‘conceptualism’ is intended. So, surely, something is 
lost when ‘‘die Anstrengung des Begriffs’’ becomes ‘‘the strenuous toil of 
conceptual reflection, of thinking in the form of the notion’’ (p. 56). 

Note also p. 65: ‘‘exclude everything which is not grasped conceptually, 
and is a conception.’’ Is not —‘‘nor is a conception’’ the meaning? 

P. 81: ‘‘ Anxiety for the truth’’ should be ‘‘shrinking from the truth.’’ 

P. 135 (a difficult passage about force inciting and force being incited): 
Each, Hegel has said, is purely through the other, ‘‘that is to say, their 
being has purely the significance of disappearance’’ (Tr. rightly). Be- 
low comes ‘‘Ihr Wesen ist dies schlechthin, jede nur durchs andere, und 
was jede so durchs andere ist, unmittelbar nicht mehr zu seyn, indem 
sie es ist.’’ Tr. says ‘‘rather their true nature is simply and solely to be 
each through the other, and to be in the first instance no more than just 
what each is thus through the other, since it is just that.’’ Surely it is ‘‘for 
each to be only through the other, and in virtue of such being immediately 
to cease to be what it thus is through the other.’’ The meaning is prac- 
tically that of the sentence cited above. 

P. 731: I suppose the translator read ‘vereinigt’ where I find ‘ gereinigt.’ 
But is not ‘gereinigt’ right? The soul is one with being in the purification 
attained through the cultus (p. 725-6). 

P. 732: ‘Selfless’ should surely not be carried on affirmatively with 
the last clause. Is not the meaning: ‘The absolute Being, at this stage, 
has not the selfless reality of an outcast nation, but the reality of a nation 
whose self is acknowledged’’? 

P. 768: ‘‘Consciousness does not ... start from thought and enclose 
the thought of God along with existence.’’ ‘‘ Zusammen schliessen’’ seems 
to me to mean conjoining extremes by inference in a middle term; con- 
sciousness does not start from its own inward thought, and conjoin the 
thought of God with outward existence in its own thinking [as a middle 
term]; ‘‘but sees God directly in the outward existence.’’ 
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P. 788: ‘*Those apparently repugnant moments... are not insepar- 
able’’: read ‘‘are not separable.’’ 
These points are mostly trivial, and I do not think that there are any 
amendments of greater importance to suggest. 
B. BoSANQUuET. 


Oxshott, Surrey, England. 


MATTER AND Memory. Henri Bergson. Authorized translation. 
By Nancy Margaret Paul and W. Scott Palmer. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1911. Pp. xx, 339. (Library of 
Philosophy. ) 


In view of the great interest recently aroused in the English- 
speaking countries by the work of M. Bergson and the laudation 
bestowed on it by Professor James, the publishers are to be 
thanked for following up the translation of ‘‘Les Données 
Immédiates de la Conscience’’ with this version of what is in 
some ways M. Bergson’s most remarkable performance. In 
the main the translators may be congratulated on their ac- 
complishment of the extraordinarily difficult task of reproducing 
a French work in readable English. I would note, however, 
as minor blemishes, several cases in which undue adherence 
to the phrasing of the original has led them to produce sentences 
where the grammatical subject is placed after its predicate. 
This is a type of structure common in good French prose, but 
rigidly eschewed by writers with a sense of English style, and 
the places where it occurs should be modified whenever the 
book comes to be reissued. It is one of the chief rules which 
a careful translator ought never to forget that the ideal of trans- 
lation is to be not only faithful, but idiomatic; no construction 
should be allowed which compels the reader to remember that 
what he has before him is a version and not an original work. 
I note also one or two unfelicities in vocabulary which might 
readily be removed. ‘Back and forth’ is, to the sense of the 
British reader, at any rate, a provincialism for ‘backwards and 
forwards’; on pages 214, 216 the verb ‘to accrue’ is used in a 
transitive sense which is, I believe, unknown to our language, 
and the same thing is true of the sense put upon the verb 
‘to interest’ at the end of the first paragraph of page 293. You 
ean say in good English that the mathematical concept of abso- 
lute homogeneous space is ‘of interest for’ our practical in- 
teraction with the material world, but to say ‘it interests a 
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being which acts on matter, but not the work of a mind which 
speculates on its essence’ is to perpetrate an ugly grammatical 
ambiguity. It is not permissible English to speak of a concept 
as ‘interesting the work of a mind.’ It will, I hope, be taken 
as a compliment to the excellence of the translation as a whole 
that a reviewer should think it worth while to call attention 
to these few incidental lapses. 

The appearance of the translation is hardly the proper oe- 
easion for a detailed criticism of the theories contained in the 
work translated, especially when it happens to be already so 
well known as M. Bergson’s ‘‘Matiére et Mémoire,’’ but I may 
perhaps be allowed to make one or two general remarks about 
the worth of the line of thought which has M. Bergson for its 
most brilliant exponent among our contemporaries. In par. 
ticular, I should like to say that the more I read M. Bergson’s 
utterances, the more surprised I find myself by the acceptance 
he has won from our Pragmatists. Apart from his tendency to 
exaggerate the differences which separate the speculative from 
the operative attitude towards the material world, it appears to 
me that Bergson’s philosophical position involves all the 
»ositions of Mr. Bradley against which Pragmatism holds itself 
specially bound to protest. Thus, in place of the pragmatist 
identification of truth with utility, Bergson offers us the definite 
view that because of the supposed antithesis between knowing 
and acting, we must turn our backs on the one if we would 
succeed in the other. When we have to act we must forget all 
the refinements and distinctions which thought has created in 
its endeavor after science, and put ourselves back at the sup- 
posed level of primitive ‘immediacy’ which had to be abandoned 
as the first step to the formulation of reasoned knowledge. All 
the distinctions introduced by thought vanish in an indescribable 
and unanalyzable ‘continuum.’ On the fundamental point that 
the real is an absolutely undifferentiated One, continuous in some 
sense of which it can only be said that it is not the continuity 
which the understanding can grasp and analyze (the continuum 
of Cantor and of pure mathematies generally), and that all 
analysis and abstraction involve falsification, Bradley and 
Bergson are really in complete accord. For all Bergson’s in- 
sistence on change and motion, it is only the want of rigid pre- 
cision in his expressions which conceals the fact that he is at 
heart as much an Eleatic as Mr. Bradley. He speaks, indeed, 
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in the book before us, with an undeserved contempt of the 
famous ‘sophisms’ of Zeno, but the truth is that these ‘sophisms’ 
were immediate deductions from his own thesis of the ‘‘indi- 
visibility’ of real movement. In fact, the Monism of Bergson 
is much more fatal to the validity of science than that of Mr. 
Bradley. For Mr. Bradley has always held that the return to 
the ‘immediacy’ of feeling which would remove the element 
of error from our apprehension of reality is to be somehow 
combined with a retention of the results won by the discursive 
understanding in its devious wandering. In the visio beatifica, 
which is the goal of philosophy, we have an ‘immediacy’ of a 
higher order than that of primitive undifferentiated ‘feeling’ ; 
the results of the progressive differentiation which is science are 
all to persist, though no doubt ‘transcended’ in a mode of 
apprehension which cannot be described in language intelligible 
to reason. But what Bergson demands as the condition of 
apprehending reality seems to be rather the absolute sacrifice 
of all the results of thought, a mere return to a mental con- 
dition of pure unintelligence, more rudimentary, it may well 
be, than that of the molluse. And thus for him it should be 
a more real difficulty than for Mr. Bradley why, since this 
condition of bare feeling (the condition assigned by Leibniz 
to the naked monad) of itself gives us reality whole and in- 
divisible, we should even have committed the peccatum originale 
of trying to escape from it. Mr. Bradley does not at least 
hold that vanitas vanitatum would be an adequate epitaph 
for the grave of human intelligence; M. Bergson ought to hold 
it, if he really means what his metaphors always imply, and 
what, on the rare occasions when he can resist the temptation 
to let a metaphor usurp the place of a reasoned exposition, he 
says in sO many words. 

What has always seemed to me the fundamental defect of 
M. Bergson as a philosopher, though it is, no doubt, a ‘defect 
of his qualities,’ is his lack of thorough grounding in epis- 
temological criticism. It is probable that his very fertility 
in imaginative metaphor makes the work of steady logical 
analysis of the problems and assumptions of science distasteful 
to him. But the consequence which is likely to follow from 
this peculiarity is that his merits as a philosopher will appear 
far less to future generations of critics than they do to con- 


temporaries. It is natural for us to give a very high place to 
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a writer who has thrown out so many striking suggestions and 
hinted at so many ‘points of view’ which look novel and prom- 
ising, but the real court which will have in the end to pass 
its verdict on M. Bergson’s claim to rank as a great philosopher 
will be more concerned with the coherency and permanent value 
of an interpretation of life than with its temporary freshness and 
suggestiveness, and I am not sure that it may not go harder 
with him before that court than any of us to-day would 
naturally expect. Many of his most striking suggestions will, 
I fear, be found of little lasting worth, just because they arise 
out of an uncritical formulation of the problems which demand 
our solution. Thus it sounds on first hearing as though the 
distinction between ‘real duration,’ with its innumerably various 
‘tensions’ or rates of progress, and the unreal scientific ‘scheme’ 
of an absolute time which, in Newton’s phrase, ‘‘ flows equably,”’ 
were an utterance of profound genius and probably only re- 
quired to be developed in order to solve all the difficulties which 
philosophers have raised about the relation of the time-process 
to ‘reality.’ Yet when we find that the differences of ‘tension’ 
are themselves afterwards spoken of as variations of ‘rapidity,’ 
we cannot help asking whether ‘absolute time’ and its ‘equable 
flow’ are not being tacitly retained as implicit in the very 
concepts by which we were to escape from them. So it seems 
at first illuminating to learn that the uniform three-dimensional 
space and homogeneous motions of physical science, which ap- 
pear to stand in such pointed contrast with the infinitely 
various qualitative differences of the sensible world are only 
a diagrammatic Schematism which science mistakenly insists 
on taking for a reality behind the veil of appearances. But 
when we come to study the actual use made by science of 
these concepts, we do not find them figuring in the character 
of a reality behind the veil, but modestly functioning as a sys- 
tem of invariants within experience, and in this quality they 
reveal themselves as not only harmless, but indispensable. We 
may reasonably ask ourselves whether the alleged difficulties 
and contradictions of our intellectual scheme of categories do 
not arise merely from misconceptions which the intellect itself 
is progressively removing as the task of detecting the way in 
which our categories actually function in scientific work is 
executed by philosophical criticism. It may be that all the 
alleged contradictions can be trusted to vanish if we will only 
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be absolutely faithful to the principles of a critical philosophy, 
and that we have no motive to seek to undo the work of science 
by attempting the impossible task of plunging back into the 
‘immediacy’ of unintelligent feeling. That ‘‘percepts without 
concepts are blind,’’ that no intelligent experience can possibly 
be ‘pure’ in M. Bergson’s sense of the word, are lessons which, 
I should have supposed, we had all learned long ago from Kant, 
and I cannot conceive that later thought will ever forget the 
lesson for long together. It is time we asked ourselves once 
more whether the antithesis between ‘thought’ and ‘action’ 
which some of our most brilliant contemporaries seem to regard 
as absolute is not in the end purely fallacious, whether we are 
not coming perilously near forgetting the significance of the 
great idea of a ‘practical reason.’ M. Bergson is, I feel, at 
least on the verge of a serious error when he insists on dis- 
tinguishing the man whose memory and imagination are en- 
slaved to the demands of the adaptation of the bodily mechan- 
ism to its immediate environment as the ‘man of action’ from 
the ‘dreamer,’ the man of free memories and imaginative 
vision, and when he similarly makes absolute the severance of 
the needs of speculation from the needs of life. Is speculation 
then not also life? Must we take it that after all man does 
live by bread alone, and that art and religion, no less than 
science, are but ‘dreams’? At least, let us not forget that 
they are the visions of men dreaming greatly, and that the 
secularism which would rule them out of the life of action may 
unwittingly be denying to life just that which gives it its value. 

Probably the most fruitful thought of the present volume 
will be found in the theory it propounds as to the relation of 
brain to mind. The suggestion that the exclusive function of 
the brain is to act as a center for the codrdination of motor 
responses does seem to add a new alternative to the list of 
previously existing theories of psychophysical connection, and 
one which may prove of very great value when thoroughly 
thought out. But it is not equally clear that M. Bergson has 
thought out his theory with the requisite thoroughness. On his 
theory we still have to ask what precisely the psychological 
character of perception is. Granting that, from the physiolog- 
ical side, the cerebral concomitant of a perception is simply 
the establishment of a motor reaction on stimulus, it should 
be clear that at least the cerebral processes by which the re- 
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sponse is established are not the object of the perception, and 
there thus remains the necessity of a psychological, though not 
of a psycho-physiological theory of perception. What I fail 
to find expressed with any clearness is M. Bergson’s answer 
to the question whether the immediate object of cognition is 
a physical thing or a presentation, and, if it is the latter, whether 
a presentation is or is not an internal state of the soul? M. 
Bergson, I fancy, partly blinds himself to the fact that he has 
not answered this question by confusing it with an entirely 
different one which he has attempted to answer: the question 
why some of the objective relations between things are per- 
ceived by us while others are not. Yet it should be clear that 
even the fullest answer to this problem leaves the more ultimate 
question what it is that we do when we perceive unsolved. 
And I am not clear that M. Bergson has said the last word 
even on the question he does answer. We perceive, he says, those 
relations in which we are interested. If this meant merely 
that we perceive what we must react on if the life of the organ- 
ism is to be preserved, it would clearly be an inadequate state- 
ment, since so much of what we perceive has but little sig- 
nificance from this biological point of view, and so much that 
is of moment is normally imperceptible. If we understand the 
formula in a wider sense, the retort seems obvious that in many 
cases we appear to be interested because we antecedently per- 
ceive, and not vice versa. I am interested in things because 
I find them here; I do not find them here because by some inex- 
plicable free choice I have resolved that I will be interested 
in them. A philosophy which shuts its eyes to this fact is 
inevitably driven, however sorely against its intention, to re- 
produce the central absurdity of the scheme of Schopenhauer, 
the doctrine of the generation of a purely contemplative intel- 
ligence from a blind impulse which we honor too much when 
we dignify it with the names of ‘will’ and ‘action.’ So much 
it seems relevant to say here, not in disparagement of M. Berg- 
son’s many and brilliant gifts, but by way of a plea for a 
more thorough and systematic criticism of the categories alike 
of scientific thought and of ethical and social valuation as the 
indispensable preliminary of an abiding philosophical synthesis. 
The late William James did good service to philosophy by preach- 
ing to us all the necessity of faith; what is needed to-day is 
that the message should be completed by one who will preach 
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not merely faith, but faith in reason as the condition of 
philosophical ‘salvation.’ In so far as the revolt against the 
recently dominant forms of Hegelianism means a return to a 
genuine theism and a real teleology I for one cannot but sym- 
pathize with it; only I would say, let us beware of the sug- 
gestion that the way to behold the ‘Father of lights’ lies through 
putting out the eye of the soul. 








A. E. Tayuor. 





The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 



















RIDDLES OF THE SPHINX. By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Se. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. Pp. xxvii, 478. 







This is a partially revised edition of a book which first ap- 
peared twenty years ago. In his preface Dr. Schiller explains 
and apologizes for republication; he was impelled, he says, by a 
sense of duty towards the public which demanded it. If the 
reader wants to know to what extent the revision represents 
Dr. Schiller’s present views on metaphysical questions, his 
curiosity will remain unsatisfied. We are told, indeed, that 
‘“‘the central doctrines are essentially maintained and may be 
taken to attest the stability of the author’s personality’’; but 
it would be a mistake to suppose that when Dr. Schiller says 
that his central doctrines are maintained he means that he thinks 
them quite true. For he says: ‘‘I now wholly disbelieve in the 
possibility of framing a system that can . .. lay claim to 
absolute truth and certainty.’’ We may take it, however, that 
he still attaches some value to his system over and above the 
fact that it proves his personality to be stable, for otherwise 
he would seareely have felt it a duty to undergo the labor 
of revision. It is. therefore, incumbent on a reviewer to try 
to estimate its value. 

The central positions which he wishes to establish seem to 
be as follows. The world can only be properly understood if 
we regard it as in process of evolution. And its evolution 
takes place in a finite period of time; 7. e., the world must have 
had a beginning and will have an end. The goal of this process, 
which will some day be reached, is a perfect society of perfect 
individuals. Further, evolution, thus understood, ‘‘ proves 
irrefragably that no evolution was possible without a preéxistent 
Deity’? (p. 197). And it can also be proved that God, who 
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is the first cause of the temporal process of evolution, is a per- 
son, is intelligent, and is finite. This conception of the uni- 
verse is confirmed, Dr. Schiller thinks, by the first chapter of 
the book of Genesis (p. 416). 

But when we try to fill in the details of the scheme insuperable 
difficulties arise. What precisely is the nature of the difference 
between the world as it was when it began and the world as it 
will be when it ends? We must distinguish, he says, between 
the ‘phenomenaily’ and the ‘ultimately’ real; and neither mat- 
ter nor our phenomenal selves (1. e., our selves as they appear 
to us) are ultimately real. As to the Self, it is only the 
phenomenal self that is real now (p. 276); there is a Tran- 
scendental Ego which will be the sole reality when the goal of 
evolution is reached and the time-process ends. And similarly 
with matter, or the ‘objective world’; it is not ultimately real, 
but has that kind of reality which may be expressed by saying 
that it has ‘‘some teleological significance.’’ Whatever that may 
mean, it seems plain that both matter and our minds, though 
at present merely phenomenal, are to be conceived as having 
some sort of reality: both the psychical and the physical worlds 
are, he says, different aspects of the same fact. We nevertheless 
find that these two aspects are by no means on an equal foot- 
ing. Spirit can be reduced to matter (p. 270); and the ob- 
jective world in space and time ‘‘represents merely a state or 
condition of our minds’’ (p. 273), though whether of our 
phenomenal or of our transcendental selves we are not told. 
The reduction of matter to terms of spirit is as follows: Mat- 
ter can be resolved into foree, and force is spirit; the atom 
(or electron) which science postulates as the ultimate con- 
stituent of matter is finally defined as ‘‘a constant manifestation 
of divine force or will exercised at definite points’’ (p. 272). 
Moreover, there is no such thing as space as distinguished from 
the matter occupying it (p. 246), and space is ‘subjective’ 
(p. 254). These assertions seem inconsistent with the ascription 
to the physical world cf any reality at any point of time. Yet 
his view of the world-process often seems to be that at the 
first moment of time, when evolution began, nothing was real 
except God and matter, and that as spirit is evolved matter 
grows less and less real, until the process ends with nothing 
being real except God and a harmony of perfect individual 
spirits. On the other hand, some of his views contradict this; 
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¢. g., that in the ‘pre-cosmic state’ (1. e., before time and evo- 
lution began) spirits existed in ‘timeless solitude’ (p. 414). 
Did they cease to exist when God created the world? 

It would be tedious to set out in detail the inconsistencies in- 
volved in this theory; most of them seem capable of being 
traced to Dr. Schiller’s failure to notice the ambiguity of the 
phrase ‘ultimately real.’ He is anxious to avoid the usual 
implication of this phrase, which is that the world, as it appears 
in space and time, is an illusion, and therefore he often uses 
‘ultimately real’ in the sense of what will be real when the end 
of the world comes: to say that my mind is not ultimately real 
now does not mean that it is an illusion, but merely that it is 
different from what it will be some very large but finite number 
of years hence; e. g., it is less highly evolved, less of a perfect 
individual than it will be then. But in his discussion of the 
phenomenal world he constantly slips back into the other mean- 
ing, according to which what is not ultimately real is mere hal- 
lucination. A good example of this confusion is his treatment 
of time. He is positive that the evolution of the world takes 
place in a time which is both real and finite; for a process must 
as such have a real beginning and a real end in time (p. 206). 
At the same time he holds that the notion of time is self-con- 
tradictory: this is in fact his only tangible reason for sup- 
posing that it will at some distant date be ‘transcended by 
eternity (p. 297). His solution of this contradiction consists 
in saying that time must be called ‘a corruption of eternity.’ 

Apart from the question whether Dr. Schiller’s theory is 
true, two points may be noticed as to the kind of arguments 
by which he supports it. In the first place, he frequently ap- 
peals to the contradictions supposed to be involved in the notion 
of infinity. Thus the positions that space and time are finite, 
that God exists (since an infinite regress of causes is impossible), 
that God is finite, that the world must have had a beginning, all 
depend largely on these contradictions, which, however, are never 
stated with even moderate precision. Dr. Schiller would have 
done well to revise his views in the light of the work of the 
mathematical logicians, who, since they claim to have shown 
that the notion of infinity involves no contradictions, have made 
precision in these matters more than ever necessary. As it is, a 
remark which he makes against Mr. Bradley may be retorted 
upon himself: such proofs are hazardous because the alleged con- 
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tradiction may always be ascribed to ‘‘insufficient knowledge or 
inadequate conceptions’’ (p. 156). In the second place, many 
of his arguments consist of an appeal, more or less explicit, 
to passion or prejudice, which usually takes the form of ae- 
cepting a belief on the ground of its pleasantness. Thus it is 
suggested that a conclusion may be rejected because it is ‘‘re- 
pugnant’’ or ‘‘does violence to our best instincts’’; or another 
may be recommended as ‘‘satisfying our aspirations.’’ This 
method of course is connected with the humanist theory of 
truth: ‘‘A truth may be as surely attested by feeling or will 
as by the most vigorous demonstration’’ (p. 264). 

Finally, it seems necessary to say something about the gen- 
eral tone of Dr. Schiller’s writing. He has a large audience 
outside professional circles, and consequently a great opportunity 
for securing for philosophy the respect of the plain man. Un- 
fortunately, his style has qualities which must repel not merely 
the fastidious few, but any person of common sense. Instead 
of the sobriety and plainness which the subject requires, it is 
uniformly flabby and pretentious, and constantly disfigured by 
cheap fiowers of sentimental rhetoric. I will quote two speci- 
mens: ‘‘It [agnosticism] calls up Scepticism from the abyss of 
negation, and is absorbed by a greater and more powerful spirit 
of evil. Scepticism, in its turn, can establish its case only by 
allying itself with Pessimism, and in Pessimism the last dis- 
guise is thrown off, and Chaos once more swallows up the Cos- 
mos’’ (p. 14). ‘‘We ean still see even now that the happiness 
that reflects is lost, that comparisons are odious, and creep into 
the soul upon the wings of the Harpy Doubt when it has sul- 
lied the unsuspecting transparency of its virgin feelings’’ 
(p. 421). These are models of what English ought not to be. 
Dr. Schiller says that he has toned down the book; but the 
process might have been carried much further. He will per- 
haps plead the exuberance of youth. The fact, however, is that 
the vices of his style seem to depend on a temper of mind that 
the years have not cured. The philosopher’s passionate con- 
viction of the truth of his doctrines and his desire to convert 
the world are among the noblest of emotions, provided that 
he avoids that strain of personal arrogance which, in the man of 
science, is generally recognized as unbecoming. And it is 
equally essential to avoid all taint of querulousness. Dr. Schil- 
ler’s enthusiasm is spoiled by both these faults, which his style 
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faithfully reflects. There is a characteristic passage in his 
preface (p. vi) where he says that philosophers have ‘‘exag- 
gerated the importance of their functions,’’ and that in private 
they do not take their views seriously enough, thus accusing 
his fellow-workers in one breath of insignificance and dishonesty. 
This kind of self-conscious swagger is much to be deplored. I 
would not have made these remarks were it not that Dr. Schiller 
challenges such criticism by his view that metaphysics must be 
‘‘intensely personal’’ (p. vii). There may be some sense in 
which this is true; but preoccupation with one’s own personality 
may take such forms as to hamper the serious pursuit of truth. 


Cambridge, England. SYDNEY WATERLOW. 


A BEG@INNER’s History oF PHiLosopHy: Vou. II. Mopern 
PuiLosopHy. By Herbert Ernest Cushman. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1911. Pp. xx, 377. 


The second volume of this text-book is not open to the most 
serious of the strictures passed upon the first (this JouRNAL, 
xxi, p. 352). It seems to be, to the degree in which that may 
be demanded in a text-book, a fresh and independent piece of 
work; and the author in some eases successfully realizes his 
announced purpose of relating the history of philosophy in 
an interesting and illuminating manner with the history of 
general literature and of affairs. The volume has one good 
quality which some better-written and more scholarly works 
lack: it keeps clearly before the student’s mind the relative dates 
of the actual currency and influence of doctrines,—which are 
often quite distinct from the dates of publication of the treatises 
in which those doctrines are expressed. The movements and 
the sequence of intellectual fashions of the European mind are 
exhibited, as well as the succession of technical systems,—the 
two being, in a considerable measure, independent variables. 

It is this above all which an elementary history of modern 
philosophy should do for its readers; and in at least attempt- 
ing a sort of Phanomenologie des occidentalischen Geistes Pro- 
fessor Cushman has set a good example. Yet I cannot but 
think the book in certain important respects decidedly ill- 
adapted to the use of the class of readers for whom it is in- 
tended. In the first place, in a praiseworthy effort to bring out 
the broad outlines of the story, the author repeatedly propounds 
Vol. XXII.—No. 1 8 
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extraordinarily wild generalizations,—which are the more mis- 
leading because they are set down in so bald and matter-of-fact 
a manner that the unwary reader is sure to take them literally. 
Thus he will learn (p. 231) that German philosophy iiberhaupt 
has just ‘‘three characteristics’’: one of these is that to its 
representatives ‘‘political life offered no attractions. The soul 
of man was by them regarded as too noble to be engrossed in 
external things.’’ He will learn again that ‘‘to despise the 
ignorant masses of the people’’ was ‘‘the common teaching of 
the early part of the Enlightenment.’’ Throughout the book 
the outlines are much too broad, too hard, too lumpish; the 
facts are, as it were, chopped out with an axe and driven into 
the student’s mind with a sledge-hammer. When, into the bar- 
gain, what is driven in is not a fact, the result of the pedagogic 
operation cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Again, Professor 
Cushman’s exposition is simplifying rather than clarifying. His 
sentences are concise and seemingly precise; but they are not 
sequential, and their way of putting things is frequently either 
highly abstract or virtually meaningless. What clear idea is 
a college student to get from such a vain repetition of mere 
catch-words as this? Schelling and Hegel 


stood for the realization of a spiritual realm of free spirits. They sought 
not a factitious and imaginary condition but tried rather to discover the 
essentials of the spiritual life. They would reclaim reality spiritually. 


Finally, there is (quite apart from debatable questions of 
exegesis) a number of sheer inaccuracies. I note a few at 
random. Kant was censured by the Prussian government in 
1794, not 1788. It is (as Riley has shown) probably untrue that 
Jonathan Edwards’ idealism came to him through Samuel John- 
son from Berkeley. Herbart’s system should not be classified 
as ‘‘metaphysical idealism’’ (p. 232); it is grossly misleading to 
summarize Nietzsche’s teaching in a sentence, as an ‘‘extreme 
statement of pessimism’’ (p. 542); the deists did not ‘‘get their 
clew from Locke’s identification of the moral law with the law of 
nature’’ (p. 165) ; ‘Mendelssohn (1729-1786) and Tetens (1736- 
1805) ’’ were searcely ‘‘contemporary with Leibnitz’’ (p. 221), 
who died in 1716; Thomasius should not be bracketed with 
Wolff as having ‘‘developed and transformed’’ the system of 
Leibniz (p. 221). By an amusing inversion, Hobbes himself 
is represented as the one who “‘looked upon the London fire as 
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a divine penalty, on account of the impurity of the English 
court’’ (p. 51). 
ArtTuHuR QO. LOVEJOY. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT BEForE Kant. By Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 
Pp. 254. 


It is difficult to speak of this book without heaping up the 
superlatives. No adequate impression of its excellence can be 
given in a review; to be appreciated, it must be read. To 
read many books is to suffer many disappointments, and it is 
certainly pleasant to meet with one which fulfills high expec- 
tations. The reader is conscious from the beginning that he is 
in the company of a scholar, a man of learning, who could, if 
called upon, support his statements by a multitude of evidences 
which, for the sake of brevity and clearness, are not set forth 
in this book. The author is evidently a master in this field, 
and as a writer has the great merit of being able to outline 
the main features of the course of Protestant thought before 
Kant, while leaving out the non-essentials. It is like looking 
at a relief map, or surveying a landscape from a high point. 
One sees the mountain ranges, the course of the rivers, and is 
able to get his bearings. If desired, the guide could in this 
ease supply accurate information as to special regions, for it 
is evident that he knows the details. It is the chief fault of 
specialists that they tend to lose the sense of proportion, and 
are unable to show to the beginner or the layman the significance 
of their researches. But this writer has the instinct of the 
artist, and he has not spoiled his picture by unnecessary detail. 

A eareful reading of such books by all who have the intel- 
ligence and education to appreciate them would contribute to 
the amount of broad-mindedness, tolerance, and real charity in 
the world. To survey the great movements of human thought, 
to understand their relations to one another and to know some- 
thing of the genealogy of present religious ideas, is to orient 
one’s self, to get one’s bearings, and to answer in some fashion 
the question, Where are we now? What o’clock is it in human- 
ity’s great day? 

Although Dr. McGiffert paints with a broad brush, his pic- 
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ture is not impressionistic. For imstance, in contrasting the 
medieval and the modern views of the world, he shows in each 
ease what is fundamental. In the former the foundation was 
the conviction that the natural man was corrupt and depraved 
and fallen. Being without merit and bearing the burden of 
infinite guilt, man’s salvation must be a pure gift of God. The 
logic of this conviction was all-determining. ‘‘The deity of 
Christ being the essential element in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that doctrine, too, rested ultimately upon the belief in human 
corruption and helplessness, and would not have become a part 
of the faith of the Church had man been thought of in a 
different way.’’ Upon this estimate of human nature rested 
the medizval view of the church, the ascetic ideal of life, and 
that contemptus mundi which made science impossible. With 
the growth of the modern view of the dignity and worth of 
human nature there has come an alteration in doctrine and 
in religious conceptions. There is a changed ideal of life, nature 
is thought worthy of independent study, science flourishes, and 
social service is becoming one of our chief interests. The felt 
needs of men clearly determine their theories. 

The spiritual portraits given in this book of Luther, Zwingli, 
Melanechthon, and Calvin are masterpieces. The general re- 
lation of each leader to his time is set forth, and how the 
new and the old were blended in their thinking. Again and 
again we are shown how confusion in thought may weaken 
a great movement. Thus Luther’s ‘‘doctrine of salvation was 
not in the least mystical; it moved wholly in the sphere of 
personal relationships. The adoption of mystical conceptions 
and forms of speech, whether due to the influence of Paul or 
of Catholic tradition, worked only confusion, and prevented 
his gospel from being fully understood and appreciated by those 
who came after him.’’ The acceptance of views inconsistent with 
his controlling thought tended ‘‘to obseure his gospel and limit 
its influence.’’ 

Although Protestant thought is shown to have undergone 
a natural and intelligible evolution, the influence of the pe- 
culiar make-up of great religious leaders is here given its full 
significance. By their strength we are uplifted, and by their 
defects are we troubled. Like other men, they have been prone 
to generalize from single instances. The author is vividly aware 
of this, and speaks of the ‘‘vicious consequence of universalizing 
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an individual experience. Because one man feels his need of 
divine grace, therefore all men must need it; or because one 
man feels sufficient to himself, therefore all men are. The 
history of theology is full of this kind of thing, and many of 
the most serious controversies and misunderstandings have re- 
sulted from it.’’ If we could always remember this, and could 
in addition realize the danger to clear thought from the use 
of capital letters and abstract nouns, there would be far less 
confusion and resulting disorder of life than there is. 

Observe the case of Luther. According to Professor MecGif- 
fert, ‘‘the impulses which controlled him were never those of 
the scholar, the scientist, or the philosopher. He cared little 
for clearness and consistency of thought. A satisfactory and 
adequate world-view was none of his concern. Of intellectual 
curiosity he had seareely any; of interest in truth for truth’s 
sake none at all.’’ He was not a theologian or institutional re- 
former, his supreme interest being in the practical religious life. 
Driven to a monastery by fear of the wrath of God, resolutely 
facing the ultimate consequences of the old estimate of man, 
seeking in vain to secure peace of mind by meritorious works, he 
underwent a profound religious experience, and found happiness 
in the sense of God’s forgiving love. His experience differed from 
that of Paul in that the interest of the latter was primarily 
moral. For Paul, salvation meant salvation from sin, while 
Luther’s sin ‘‘troubled him, not on its own account, but solely 
on account of the wrath of God which it entailed.’’ Luther 
himself put this clearly: ‘‘As wrath is a greater evil than 
the corruption of sin, so grace is a greater good than the per- 
fect righteousness which we have said comes from faith. For 
there is no one who would not prefer (if this could be) to be 
without perfect righteousness than without the grace of God.”’ 
It would be unjust to Luther not to remember in this connec- 
tion that in the end the resulting Christian life was not very 
different from Paul’s ideal. For having been delivered from 
wrath, the child, happy in his father’s house, could give himself 
to loving service. 

But we see how inevitable was the transformation which 
Luther’s gospel had to undergo when transmitted to others, 
é. g., When expounded by Melanchthon, even though the latter 
was a devoted disciple. Not having had Luther’s religious ex- 
perience, being a humanist in spirit, and moved by ‘‘a pedagogic 
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moral concern for the moral welfare of his readers,’’ his master’s 
position was by him nominally maintained, but really abandoned. 
The inevitableness of this and its profound significance for us 
all need no comment. 

The nature of German Pietism and English Evangelicalism, 
the New England Theology, and the course of the Rationalistic 
movements in England, France, Germany, and America have 
been admirably set forth. The ordinary view of the Deistic 
movement is shown to be erroneous, and the increasing interest 
in ethics and in social service explained as a result of the new 
estimate of man characteristic of the modern world. The move- 
ments of thought which are here traced through several centuries 
are seen to lead naturally to the trying situation in which many 
have seemed to face the unwelcome alternative: ‘‘Either a 
medizeval man and a Christian or a modern man and a sceptic.’’ 
‘‘Medievalism or irreligion, this was the alternative offered by 
consistent Evangelicals, and accepted by consistent rationalists.’’ 
In elosing, the author simply states, what it will be the task 
of later volumes in this series of ‘‘Studies in Theology’’ to show 
more fully, that the future belonged neither to the rationalism 
or pietism which were disputing the field when Kant began 
his labors, but that ‘‘new conceptions of religion have emerged 
and have resulted in forms of Christianity congenial to the 


temper and discoveries of the modern age, so that it has be- 
come possible for a man to be fully in sympathy with the modern 
spirit and yet remain a Christian.’’ 

St. Louis. GrorcE R. Dopson. 


MonTE AMIATA E IL suo Proreta (David Lazzaretti). By Gia- 
como Barzellotti. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 1910. Pp. xv, 359. 


The author of this interesting and important work is already 
known to English readers through his ‘‘La morale nella filosofia 
positiva’’ (1871), of which a translation was brought out (1878) 
by C. P. Somerby, New York, as ‘‘The Ethics of Positivism,’’ 
as well as through the pages of this JourNaL. The volume 
in hand bears a title that is musical enough, but does not 
woo by any hint of weighty contents even the cultured layman 
to read it. Mount Amiata may be known to him commercially 
as a center of quick-silver industry, the mines there dating back 
to a remote antiquity. In geography he may have learned of 
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it as the apex of Tuscany, a huge volcanic cone cast up five 
thousand six hundred and eighty-nine feet, whose fires were 
long since quenched, an Alpine fragment solitary amid the 
Sub-Apennines; and perhaps he may have descried its form 
on some leisurely tour through the Sienese and Umbrian regions. 
The New Testament student may be reminded of the famous 
Codex Amiatinus, with its remarkable capitulation of the 
‘‘Epistle to Romans,’’ so clearly revealing that the fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters are later additions wedged in between 
the fourteenth and the Doxology at the end. But neither such 
nor other less immediate suggestions would arouse interest in 
the volume. 

The sub-title referring to ‘its prophet (David Lazzaretti)’ 
would most likely merely mystify. This ‘David’ has not yet 
found recognition among the minimal, let alone among the minor 
prophets. One seeks for him vainly in the lists of notables, 
in the Index of Names, in the Annual for his death-year (1878), 
in the vast encyclopedias, the deep Dead Seas of knowledge. 
The Britannica knows him not, nor the Konversations-Lexikon 
of Meyer, not to mention others less omniscient though hardly 
less omniloquent. Certainly Lazzaretti is unlike other prophets, 
being quite without honor outside of his own country. Never- 
theless, his biography is well worth reading, and its subject- 
matter undoubtedly deserves the pains-taking psychologic- 
philosophic treatment it has received at the hands of the Italian 
savant. 

Who then was this latter-day prophet, this David Lazzaretti 
‘“‘ealled the Saint,’’ this ‘‘rapt one of the godlike forehead,’’ 
whose noble features, yea, whose wooden shoon even, are figured 
in this volume? He was a Millenarian, a kind of nineteenth- 
century Savonarola, to whom he stands related about as Siena 
is related to Florence. Born in Arcidosso, November 6, 1834, 
he toiled in youth with his father amid the death-dealing swamps 
of the Tusean coast (the Maremma), where on April 25, 1848, 
the Vision of a Brother appeared to him, saying, but forbidding 
him to repeat to a living soul, ‘‘Thy life is a mystery that 
one day shall be revealed to thee.’’ Twenty years amid his 
native hills he led the uneventful life of a cartman, driving 
three mules always neat and well-kept, though on occasion the 
objects of his vigorous blasphemy. Not wholly uneducated, he 
loved his Dante and his Tasso, and would entertain his com- 
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panions with long and frequent quotations, especially from the 
Divina Commedia, which has left its deep imprint on his own 
numerous writings. Precisely a score of years after the first 
vision came the second (April 25, 1868), whence dates his 
‘eonversion,’ the birth of the new man. He now repaired to 
Rome, where with difficulty he obtained audience with Pio 
Nono. Advised to withdraw into a convent, to meditate upon 
his mission, he retired to one in the Sabina and there dwelt in 
a cavern named after the ‘Blessed Amadeo,’ where, of course, 
through both eye and ear now opened, he received supernatural 
communications in number. At length returning to his moun- 
tain home, he found the fame of his visions had outrun him 
and had prepared his simple-hearted compatriots to receive him 
as the ‘man of mystery’ and even above his own self-valuation. 
Taking deeply to heart the distraught condition of Church 
and State, he set before himself ever more determinedly the 
formidable task of reforming both, and that in a high and 
holy sense, in fact, of inaugurating the Era of the Spirit; of the 
third Person in the Trinity, the reign of Right as a further 
and final development from the reign of Grace. (It seems a 
far ery from Lazzaretti to Hartmann, yet the notions of the Saint 
and the philosopher at this point present a strange rapproche- 
ment.) Once he withdrew for prolonged fasting (out-doing 
Tanner) and meditation and communion with heaven to the 
rock-mass of Monte Cristo, rising abruptly from the Tyrrhene 
Sea, about thirty miles south of Elba. Repeatedly for much 
longer periods he dwelt in France, under patronage of Du 
Vichat, and there brought forth some of his most important 
productions. Able ecclesiastics gave him sympathy and en- 
covragement, edited, revised, and even interpolated his vision- 
ary writings, and seemed at first not unwilling to use him as 
an instrument to foment a reactionary movement, presumably 
in the interest of the Legitimists. But gradually his aims and 
claims burst all bounds of Catholic tolerance, he came finally 
into conflict with the Church, whose Sacred Congregation placed 
all his writings on the Index. But his fellow-mountaineers he 
overmastered completely by the force of his personality, in- 
spired with his own ideals of life and society, organized into 
a miniature kingdom of the skies, with an elaborate hierarchy 
and officialdom, and he was himself unhesitatingly accepted as 
a Second Messiah, as Son of God, as ‘Christ the Leader and 
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Judge.’ For ten years and almost to the very last he seems 
to have had no warlike or other evil intent, but hoped merely 
to effect a peaceful revolution in the minds and hearts of all 
men, especially his Italian countrymen. Finally, however, per- 
haps impatient of the long result of time and spurred on by 
his more zealous followers, on August 14, 1878, he assembled 
round his Church and Tower and Hermitage (upreared with 
endless toil by the loving hands of the Lazzarettists) on Monte 
Labbro (3,894 ft. high, a satellite of Amiata) an excited throng 
of three thousand ‘God-intoxicated’ believers, whom he held 
there four days in a state of religious exaltation that bordered 
on frenzy, but pliant to his slightest word or beck or look, till 
the morning of the 18th, when in expectation of heaven-sent 
miracles they all began the long-promised ‘Descent,’ men, 
women and children, preceded by David and some three hun- 
dred officials variously and most picturesquely garmented. Half 
way down, on the main street of Arcidosso, they were met by 
two civil authorities (the Delegate of Public Safety and the 
Syndic) with eight carbineers, and as rioters were commanded 
to retire and disperse. A colloquy ensued between Lazzaretti 
and the Delegate, De Lucea. The former was not disposed to 
violence, but was prepared rather to die than to retire, doubt- 
less clearly seeing that any backward step in such a presence 
would end his ‘Mission’ and bury him beneath universal con- 
tempt. At a gesture from him, his followers raised the cry 
of ‘Viva la repubblica,’ and a shower of stones fell upon the 
Delegate. Some one called out ‘Fire!’; instantly came the 
sharp report of carbine, then another and another, followed 
by a volley wrapping all in smoke. Lazzaretti fell, mortally 
wounded, his head pierced by three bullets. Immense con- 
fusion arose, in which the soldiers fired upon the defenceless 
peasants eruelly and needlessly. Severe blame for the whole 
tragedy rests upon the Government, at that time in the nerve- 
less hands of Cairoli, whose Minister of the Interior, Zanar- 
delli, practised laissez faire to a degree, openly declaring it his 
poliey ‘‘to repress but not to prevent.’’ 

Lazzarettism, however, did not die with its founder. No 
disciple’s faith was shaken. Scarcely diminished in numbers, 
they still keep up the eult, they patiently await the return of 
the ‘Saint,’ legends begin to flutter round his name, which more 
and more attracts the attention of thinkers, and an increasing 
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throng of visitors make pilgrimages of curiosity or sympathy to 
the theatre of his action. 

Such in barest outline are the facts forming the subject. 
matter of our author’s careful study. The question is, What 
is the scientific value, the philosophic interest of the whole 
incident? ‘The author himself asks plainly, ‘Is it worth while?’ 
and answers decidedly, ‘Yes!’ No one indeed can fail to per. 
ceive a marked resemblance to the Gospel account understood 
as history, so marked at points as to suggest imitation, and it 
is this resemblance that Barzellotti has always in mind and that 
has prompted him to such a minute investigation. He is not 
indeed the first nor yet the last to perceive and to stress this 
obvious aspect of the whole matter. The finest French intellect 
of the past generation, Ernest Renan, writing with enthusiasm 
of Barzellotti’s earlier précieux volume, ‘‘David Lazzaretti di 
Arcidosso’’! (1885), declared it ‘‘a model of the manner in 
which such investigations should be pursued. It is a document 
infinitely precious for the critical history of religions. In par- 
ticular, upon the Galilean movement of the first century of 
our era and the Umbrian movement of Francis of Assisi it 
throws a very vivid illumination, ete.’’ Even more emphatic 
is the Danish savant, Dr. Emil Rassmussen (author of ‘‘ Jesus: 
a Study in Comparative Psychology’’), who spent many months 
in Arcidosso, in minute and exhaustive examination of all the 
pertinent literary and historical facts of the case, and in 1904 
published in Copenhagen a critical treatment of the whole in 
a volume of two hundred and thirty-three pages, entitled, ‘‘En 
Kristus fra vore Dage: italiensk Kulturbillede,’’ of which there 
has appeared a second edition. The Dane, who espouses in 
general the psychopathic theory of the rise of religions, is an 
open and ardent admirer of Lazzaretti, whom he regards as 
the parallel and counterpart of Christ, as not clinically an 
epileptic, but subject to a chronic ‘‘condition of epileptic op- 
pression, combined with frequently systematic religious delirium. 
. .. We must recognize that the greatness of the mind depends 
often on its malady.’’ At the same time Rassmussen dissents 
emphatically from the alienists, such as Lombroso, Morelli, and 
others less known, whose pages overflow with discussions of 


*Summarized with eloquence, ‘but without suspicion of the significance 
of the whole, in the Atheneum, 1885, I, 6287. See also Spectator, 58, 
1235. 
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David as the perfect type of half a dozen nobly-named varieties 
of mania. ‘The more careful Dane pays full tribute to the 
moral character of the ‘Saint’ as pure, altruistic, disinterested, 
full of good faith, of patriotism, of family affection, and singu- 
larly free from the affective abnormalities that commonly char- 
acterize the ‘religious genius.’ In general, it must be admitted 
that the moral and social aspects of Lazzarettism have stood 
successfully the severest scrutiny of the most unfriendly critics. 

As to the scientific value of Barzellotti’s and similar works, 
and the importance of the spirit and method of investigation 
which they exemplify, we shall not raise any question. But 
at one point of vital significance we must register a wide dis- 
sent and the most emphatic protest. Even though one accept 
with very slight reserve the analysis of the general religious 
consciousness and of many of its most notable active manifes- 
tations in the genesis of cults and sects and orders, even grant- 
ing that the pre-Christian and proto-Christian religious con- 
sciousness must be measured in some dimensions with the one 
universal standard, it still remains true that the parallel, whether 
express or implied between the Saint and the Jesus, is wholly 
imaginary and misleading, and that any and every attempt 
to interpret the Origin of Christianity in terms of Lazzaretti 
or St. Francis or any and all human personalities must fail 
henceforth as hitherto, flatly, hopelessly, and ignominiously. 
For all such interpretations begin and end with a strange neglect 
of the central and pivotal fact of proto-Christianity, namely, 
that it was a monotheism, begotten, born, and reared in an 
intensely monotheistic consciousness, directed squarely and 
firmly against the prevailing polytheism, which was the one 
supreme religious fact of the day and of necessity formed the 
point of attack for any religious movement emerging from Greco- 
Jewish circles. It is this one overshadowing fact that separates 
the Christian and the Lazzaretti movements as far apart as 
the poles, that thrusts them asunder by the whole diameter of 
being. In the presence of this broad and decisive diversity, the 
multiplied similarities in detail that appear in connection with 
the current superficial and systematically false interpretation 
of the Gospels, must all sink into insignificance, while the deeper 
and ecorrecter interpretation shows them to be but shadows, void. 
of any substance whatever. Let one illustration suffice. The 
strength of Lazzarettism lay in the personality of David. In 
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what his charm consisted it is superfluous to inquire. Suffice 
it that few of his fellows could resist the spell, still less could 
any one break it once cast upon him. So far forth he was 
indeed the exact counterpart of the ‘Jesusbild,’ as it flourishes 
in the fancy of liberal critics. But now mark the difference. 
Naturally and necessarily, since it was the personal fascination 
exerted by David that won him disciples, these latter were found 
from first to last in the eirele of his immediate acquaintance. 
Says our author (p. 339): ‘‘Not everywhere on Mount Amiata, 
but in Arcidosso and in the neighboring hamlets, in those nearest 
to Mount Labbro in the fields that face the Maremma, where 
the prophet found from the start the majority of his followers, 
there remain still faithful nearly all the survivors of the socie- 
ties founded by him, his apostles and some of the younger dis- 
ciples, of those called later to the faith.’’ Beyond this charmed 
circle of his own personality the faith of the Lazzaretti has 
never extended, and we may safely say can never extend itself 
perceptibly. Not only is this precisely as it should be, it seems 
precisely as it must be. Now had the Christian propaganda 
resembled Lazzaretti’s in its origin, had it welled out from a 
single pure-human source, as the critics maintain, then surely 
something similar would have happened. The region of the 
personal influence of Jesus, the fertile and populous shores 
of Galilee, would have formed the radiant focus of his Gospel 
mission, thence it would have spread itself in widening waves, 
and always at the front we should have found the historic names 
of the immediate primitive disciples. However, in the case 
actually presented all this is exactly reversed. Galilee is prac- 
tically unknown in the early preaching. The primitive churches 
or groups of disciples spring up in remote regions, in Damas- 
cus, in Antioch, in Crete, in Libya; we find Epistles to Corin- 
thians, to Galatians, to Romans, to the Dispersion, and to many 
others, but none to the saints in Capernaum, or in Chorazin, 
or in Bethsaida, or in Nazareth, or even in Jerusalem. Neither 
are the historical primitive propagandists the friends, fellow- 
citizens, and personal disciples of the Jesus. Saul of Tarsus, 
Ananias of Damascus, Apollos of Alexandria, Prisca and Aquila 
of Rome, Barnabas of Cyprus, Stephen the protomartyr, Philip 
the deacon, and various other missionaries,—none was ever 
acquainted with a human Jesus. The twelve Apostles stand 
forth but as shadows of mighty names. The earliest traditions 
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find nothing for them to do, can tell nothing of their activity. 
This is notoriously true of eleven, and is, in fact, also true of the 
one apparent exception, Simon Peter. Thus the supposed 
similarity between the two origins of the two movements turns 
out to be a dissimilarity and contrast so complete as of itself 
to show the impossibility of explaining the two similarly. Since 
Lazzarettism was admittedly an emanation from a pure-human 
focus, we have no choice but to admit that primitive Chris- 
tianity was not such an emanation in any such sense. So far 
then from corroborating and verisimilating the modern critical 
theory of Christian Origins, the example of David must shatter 
and disprove it utterly. Barzellotti and his peers have indeed 
rendered a great service to science by their intense study of this 
recent religious phenomenon, but in a sense exactly the reverse 
of the intended. They had builded better than they knew. 

Coming now to our author’s mode of treatment, we are vividly 
reminded of Taine (whom Barzellotti cites and has translated, 
and has even critically appreciated in a volume ‘‘Ippolito 
Taine,’’ 1895) and his three moments, and in less degree of 
Reich and his geo-political factors. The suggestion lies near 
that these determinants have been rather overworked, and that 
they do not contribute so very much to our understanding of 
any exceptional individuality. At most, they might help us 
to understand some type, some organic complex of modes, but 
surely not the deviation from the type or mode. Now it is 
precisely this deviation that constitutes the individuality, the 
distinctive personality of such a one as David, and after all 
of Barzellotti’s profound and interesting prolegomena on the 
art, history, topography, and climate of his hero’s ‘ambiente,’ 
one finds oneself not far advanced towards understanding the 
hero himself. 

Such a ‘religious genius’ may after all appear almost any- 
where, in any milieu,—in New England or in Chicago, as well 
as in ‘Unknown Tuscany.’ But the reader of these nearly two 
hundred preliminary pages is well repaid by the beauty of the 
author’s style and the picturesque finish of his descriptions. 
Some of these, for example, the pathetic sketch of the Lazzaret- 
tist family at supper, would seem to invite urgently the pencil 
of the painter. 

It seems noteworthy that Barzellotti, in quoting the close of 
the Hymn composed by David and sung by the women on the 
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‘Descent’ from Labbro, fails to remark that it is a virtual trans. 
lation of the last stanzas of Jacopone da Todi’s ‘‘Stabat Mater.”’ 
On the whole, our author has produced a highly entertaining, 
instructive, and illuminative volume, which deserves far wider 
attention than it is likely to receive beyond the borders of Italy. 
WituiaM BENJAMIN SMITH. 
Tilton Memorial Library, New Orleans. 
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